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Organizing Classroom Work so as to Equalize 
Educational Opportunity 


J. B. SHOUSE, MARSHALL COLLEGE, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


MEN QC begin with, we may notice several things 
= which are implied by the topic, “Organizing 
T classroom work so as to equalize educational 
opportunity,” implications which reveal present- 
day educational policy. First of all, the state- 
TUALATIN EATEN i. ‘ ° ° 
ment of the topic implies that educational op- 
= portunity is not merely a matter of accessibil- 
Summ MUMMKs ity of schools or of length of term, or even 
of compulsory attendance. Educational opportunity depends 
upon the manner in which classroom work is conducted. The 
teacher can so present a lesson that almost nobody in the 
class is given an educational opportunity, or she can so pre- 
sent it that every pupil’s mind is aroused to it. There is no 
educational opportunity for a pupil unless his mind is thus 
aroused and is actively engaged with the lesson. The term 
that has long been used to convey this idea is “self-activity.” 
Only as one’s mind appropriates as its own the problem that 
is being faced, only as one identifies himself with the group 
who are trying to solve the problem, does the nominal edu- 
cational opportunity of the lesson become a real opportunity. 
The teacher, and not the public, is responsible for this phase 
of equal or unequal educational opportunity. 
In the second place, the statement of the topic implies that 
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the weakest student in the class is quite as deserving of this 
educational opportunity as is the best student in the class. A 


democratic society insists that its schools are not more for’ 


the highly intelligent than for the ordinarily intelligent. The 
curriculum is conceived to be a thing that can give and bend, 
to an extent that was once unthought. 

Given the willingness and the ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher, every child can be offered a real educational oppor- 
tunity. If the proper adjustments of classroom procedure 
are made, the weaker students will have what is for them as 
stimulating, and as educative a situation as that faced by 
the brighter pupils, a situation that will arouse a real mental 
effort. In brief, the proposal to “equalize educational oppor- 
tunity” through “organizing classroom work” involves the 
whole problem of meeting adequately those individual differ- 
ences of interest and capacity of which we are so conscious 
nowadays. 

The last preceding remark suggests to us something of the 
breadth of this topic. Included within it are a great variety 
of the educational ideas of the past century. If there is in 
our schoolroom situation any condition which fits some pupil 
less well than it fits some other pupil, that condition prevents 
equalized educational opportunities for the two pupils. 
Every circumstance of surroundings, of sanitation, of con- 
duct, of equipment, of teaching personality and of lesson 
presentation, is tied up to the matter of equality or inequality 
of educational opportunities. The equalization of such op- 
portunity becomes co-extensive with every phase of school 
management and teaching. Pressing the idea to its logical 
conclusion, the teacher cannot perform the slightest act with- 
out affecting the equality of educational opportunities as they 
exist at the moment. One hesitates to make such a sweeping 
statement as to the importance of minor acts, but it is only 
fair to note the extremity to which the matter might be 
pressed. 

Following up the lead contained in the last few sentences 
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we may assert that probably every proposed modification of 
classroom work, every innovation in the way of management, 
curriculum, or technique, has put forth as one of its claims 
this statement, that its introduction into school practice would 
mean a more nearly equalized educational opportunity. At- 
tempts to reorganize classroom procedure so as to equalize 
educational opportunity are nothing new but in recent years 
they have been increasingly numerous, ingenious and devious. 
They can be classified with some degree of success into three 
or four groups. It may be worth our while to investigate a 
few of the current ideas of reorganization, that we may see 
how they minister to the problem of equalizing opportunity. 

(1) It is argued that too great a range of ability in any 
group makes a disadvantageous situation. In such situation 
work cannot be adapted to the minds of all members of the 
class; neither the very capable nor the very incapable pupil 
finds any challenge to his mind in the work that goes for- 
ward in the class if it is planned with reference to the pupils 
of approximately median ability. If minds are not aroused 
to the challenge of the lesson, then educational opportunities 
are not equal. The remedy is to be found in re-classification. 
And so we find semi-annual and quarterly promotion plans, 
suggestions for double promotions or special promotions for 
the extraordinarily bright child. We are told that the most 
retarded child is the exceptionally bright one. We even de- 
bate whether it pays to fail a pupil, to hold him back while 
the rest of his class goes forward; the argument runs that 
repeated work cannot arouse interest and without interest 
there is no application of mind, in other words the child has 
no educational opportunity in tedium-provoking repetition of 
work that did not meet his mental need when he first met it. 
Among this group of suggestions for establishing equality of 
educational opportunity through wiser placement of pupils is 
that of re-classification on the basis of mental tests. Let us 
pause for a moment to consider the bearing of mental testing 
upon our topic somewhat in detail. 
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When we consider the class to which a pupil properly be- 
longs there are two things to be taken into account: (a) the 
pupil’s past accomplishment, his preparation for the work of 
the class to which it is proposed to assign him, and (b) his 
rate of improvement. The time-honored method of classify- 
ing pupils is primarily one of reliance upon the pupil’s past 
achievements; we ask to know whether the pupil has done 
the work of the preceding grades in such thorough fashion 
that he can reasonably be expected to continue successfully 
with a certain class. The mental test basis for classifying 
pupils places little dependence upon past accomplishment. 
General intelligence is defined as “capacity to learn.” Mental 
tests are designed to meusure this capacity to learn, more or 
less independently of the pupil’s past achivements in the par- 
ticular subject-matter which is taught in any grade in school. 
This capacity to learn, or potential rate of improvement, is 
the item that is most important for classification of pupils, 
according to this scheme. Pupils are to be brought together 
who are of approximately the same mental age, more or less 
regardless of their previous respective locations in school. It 
is assumed that pupils who possess the same capacity to fearn 
will shortly be found actually learning the lessons assigned 
them with approximately the same degree of success; in other 
words, the lessons will now arouse the mental efforts of the 
members of any class in somewhat uniform degree, thereby 
producing for these pupils the so-called equalized educational 
opportunity in so far as that opportunity is dependent upon 
organization of classroom work. 

As a matter of fact, the immediately apparent effect of re- 
classification upon the basis of mental tests is to bring to- 
gether in one class pupils who, with respect to subject-matter, 
are very diverse as to ability. Data might be submitted to 
show rather conclusively that if we bring into one class all 
of the pupils who manifest a given mental age ability we may 
get a very much wider range of ability in any particular 
field of subject-matter than is the case under the previous 
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organization of the school. For example: let us suppose that 
we give to the pupils of a school an arithmetic test; among 
fourth grade pupils we shall find results that scatter widely 
from good to bad, suggesting poor classification of pupils. Let 
us then give to the same school an intelligence test, and 
bring together in the fourth grade all of those pupils who 
possess a mental capacity of the average normal child of 
nine or nine and one-half years. Immediately we shall dis- 
cover that we have in this fourth grade as now constituted a 
wider range of ability in arithmetic than was the case in the 
fourth grade before the re-classification was effected. Fol- 
lowing the mental test pupils were assembled according to 
capacity to learn, in our assumed case, rather than accord- 
ing to past progress in arithmetic and other subjects. This 
capacity to learn, or rate at which pupils may be expected to 
improve, will, according to the theory of the situation, become 
operative at once and within a comparatively short time we 
shall find this re-classified fourth grade manifesting a nar- 
rower range of ability in arithmetic than was the case in the 
same grade when the pupils were nominally grouped accord- 
ing to their achievements in school work. That such result 
actually does follow is the testimony of those who have tried 
out the mental test basis of re-classification. 

(2) Another general type of effort at reorganization for 
the purpose of equalizing educational opportunity is that 
based upon the equalization of interests. Of this type we are 
all familiar with several varieties. There are, for example, 
the differentiated curricula whereby sections or classes com- 
posed of pupils who work slowly are not required to cover 
the same amount of ground in one year as are the pupils who 
can work more rapidly. Then we have curricula differenti- 
ated upon the basis of individual interest. This individual 
interest may be directed toward either subject-matter or pros- 
pective occupation. Election from among optional subjects 
is the characteristic of this scheme. To these plans may be 
added various modifications of teaching technique and organ- 
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ization of lessons such as the currently much discussed and 
much disputed project method. According to this method 
the teacher aims so to relate her instruction to meaningful 
and well purposed acts on the part of the pupil that the mind 
of the latter is thereby intrigued and a personal enlistment 
of the pupil in the proposed activity is achieved. Thus far 
we can all agree as to the nature of the project method; its 
intention is clear. Immediately we begin to ask what are the 
objective characteristics of a project, however, we are all at 
sea. The emphasis upon the subjective side of utilizing those 
activities which do serve to focus the attention of the pupil 
is all well and good, but it seems not to advance us one whit 
beyond where we were as the result of the discussion of the 
doctrines of interest or of motivation. Vitalization is impor- 
tant, but mere advice to that effect does not provide an 
entirely adequate guide. What the average teacher would 
like is a listing and a description of the various activities 
which can be reasonably depended upon to appeal vigorously 
to all classes of pupils, and consequently to further the equal- 
ization of educational opportunity. 

(3) A third type of effort so to reorganize classroom pro- 
cedure as to equalize educational opportunity works along the 
lines of stimulating and guiding personal participation in the 
act of study. Whatever may be the intrinsic appeal of the 
school activities, equality of educational opportunity may be 
increased (we may assert) by such organization of study as 
serves to equalize participation in study. The practice of 
supervised study is the present-day form of attack upon this 
particular question. Pupils who have hitherto been expected 
to do all of their study without other guidance than that given 
by the teacher through the medium of directions at the time 
the lesson is assigned are, under the supervised study regime, 
expected to perform the study itself under the supervision 
and guidance of the teacher. Not only does it guarantee a 
more equal amount of study but it assures more profitable 
study. Some weak pupils are perfectly willing to study but 
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they do not know how to study, they meet obstacles continu- 
ally, difficulties that they need help in overcoming. Given 
such help they can continue their study with profit; lacking 
such help their efforts at study are futile. Other pupils sim- 
ply lack the resolution to study at all unless they have the 
backing of the presence and encouragement of the teacher. 
The supervised study plan has proved to be of measureable 
advantage to the weaker students, thereby offering them a 
means of coming closer in achievement to the other students 
who have all along been able to accomplish results without 
this special control. 

(4) There is just one other specific line of endeavor that 
should be mentioned in this connection. That concerns it- 
self with participation in recitation. It is, of course, allied 
to the project method and other forms of reorganization that 
have been alluded to, but there are one or two additional 
phases of participation in recitation that should obtrude 
themselves at this point. 

Contrary to common assumption, it is not always the best 
students who are given opportunity to recite, in the average 
class. In any recitation where there has been cultivated a 
feeling of liberty to participate without waiting for a ques- 
tion directed at one’s self, it will be very evident that some 
of the very least informed and some of the very poorest think- 
ers in the class are among the most prominent and frequent 
participants. Certainly some of our most excellent students 
are not given to volunteer recitations. They are well in- 
formed as to the lesson, think clearly and independently and 
express themselves neatly, but they are content to await an 
invitation before talking. These people are alert and atten- 
tive; they find their educational opportunity in listening fully 
as much as in participating. The more talkatively inclined 
find mere listening tedious; they must express their thoughts 
if their minds are held to the topic at all; in other words, 
the recitation offers them no educational opportunity (in the 
sense of mental stimulus) unless they do participate in the 
discussion. Their paticipation is the evidence and necessary 
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condition of their attention; it would be an error to repress 
it unless it becomes a nuisance. There is the third group of 
pupils, however, who do not participate because their minds 
are not running along with the recitation; these pupils find 
no educational opportunity in the recitation, and some new 
device or plan of recitation procedure is necessary in their 
case. 

There is, for example, the socialized recitation. A _ bet- 
ter term is the contribution lesson. To conduct a social- 
ized recitation successfully it is necessary as a _ prelimin- 
ary that a topic in which all pupils have an awakened 
interest should be chosen, and that the task of each pu- 
pil in relation to the task as a whole be made clear. 
It is further necessary that the pupils assume responsibility 
for their individual parts in the whole task. In the end 
each pupil must come forward with his particular contribu- 
tion; his “bit”? must be done or the whole activity somehow 
is incomplete. The part that any one individual plays in the 
group activity may not be large or important, but it should 
be such a part as will really inspire him. Each pupil’s part 
should be one that no one else is prepared to do at the 
moment. In the socialized recitation field there is a pit 
digged for the unwary; it consists in the temptation merely 
to break up a task into a number of parts and to assign one 
of these parts to each member of the class, to have the pupils 
take turn about or to do parts that seem to have no meaning 
in themselves, while yet appropriating the name of social- 
ized recitation. The socialized recitation, when living up to 
its name, does perform the service of providing for each 
member of a class an educational opportunity through the 
enlistment of the individual in a meaningful discussion in 
which the individual has a vital, integral part. 

Thus far we have aimed to show how the idea of equal- 
izing educational opportunity is involved in almost all of 
the recent suggestions for improving the school. Whether 
we are talking about apperception, enrichment of curricu- 
lum, development of initiative, careful assignment of les- 
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sons, giving school credit for home work, or the junior high 
school, we are constantly concerned with the problem of 
reaching the minds of those who have hitherto not responded 
as we think they should respond to our offerings. All of 
these illustration should remind us of the persistent and 
resistent character of that problem. 

The most obvious corollary of the proposition contained 
in the topic of this paper is that the new program of ad- 
justment is the result of the improved character of our 
teaching forces in certain quarters. And the second cor- 
ollary is that the universal working out of this program of 
adjustment calls for the improvement of teaching forces in 
other quarters. Modifications of classroom procedure for 
the purpose of meeting the needs of pupils are seen to be 
of two general classes, those that have a bearing upon man- 
agement and those that have a bearing upon the technique 
of instruction. The former are more concrete than the lat- 
ter and are more easily apprehended and put into effect. On 
account of their more subtle character, refinements in the 
technique of teaching originate and are practiced where the 
best trained and most skilful teachers are found. Such 
changes in schoolroom procedure as rest upon improvement 
in technique of teaching depend for success upon teachers 
who can grasp the spirit of the proposed changes, who can 
master the processes involved, and who manifest willingness 
to put forth the energy necessary to bring the proposed 
changes into effect. Schoolroom procedure is certainly not 
fool-proof. We hope that the days when anybody could 
teach school are gone forever. Refined teaching methods 
cannot be so standardized, so easily understood or so readily 
applied that superficial imitations of other teachers can serve 
as a satisfactory mode of acquisition of one’s methodology. 
Inertia on the part of the teacher can never produce educa- 
tional opportunity of equal degree for all the pupils under 
her charge. 

Are the various suggestions for equalizing educational op- 
portunity through reorganization of classroom work, or 
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others of like kind, of sufficient promise to justify the effort 
of their introduction? We have in this country one final 
test of the worth of our school procedures. It is the test 
of the popularity of the school as evidenced by increasing 
public confidence in, and willingness to contribute for the 
support of, the public school. In the final analysis the fact 
that a certain program holds pupils in school and enlists the 
enthusiastic support of the school’s patrons is the best evi- 
dence that the aims of the school are generally approved, 
and that the public is satisfied that the school is responding 
to its demands. Judged by this standard, general as it is, 
one may fairly say that the introduction of the “modern 
methods” is accomplishing its objectives. 

Let it be said in conclusion, that a mercantile business 
can be run on the basis of the cross-roads store or it can be 
run on the basis of the metropolitan department store. The 
traditional cross-roads store takes the business that comes 
to it without effort; it makes no particular self-examination 
to ascertain in what ways it could increase the volume of 
its sales. The department store is up-to-the-minute, sensi- 
tive to every fluctuation in the volume and character of its 
business, anxious to introduce the latest devices for the 
reaching of its public. No one would deny that even the 
cross-roads store may profitably adapt to itself some of the 
procedures of the city business establishment. In like man- 
ner schools may be run on different bases; we may have 
the school that resembles the cross-roads store in its general 
policies; or we may run our schools on the policy of the live- 
wire store, meeting every changing demand of our patron- 
age with an intra-classroom adjustment. It is this latter 
spirit of doing business that is involved in our topic and 
that has been illustrated by some of the variations in pro- 
cedure that are now in vogue. Other adaptations will have 
to be made before we go much farther. The adaptations will 
vary from time to time; the one thing that must be constant 
is the realization that educational opportunity is a thing that 
is individual. 
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Basic Purposes and Functions of the Junior 
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HOWARD B. GLADFELTER, A. M., SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, 
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MNCS: FT RY Junior High School has been organized pri- 
marily to give the best educational opportuni- 


5 H 5 ties to adolescent, pre-adolescent and post-ado- 
= = lescent children, comprised chiefly of grades 7, 
z A 8, and 9, or some deviation from this arrange- 
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= = ment. 


zg = Different reasons may be assigned for the 
& mimesis adoption of this new school unit in various 
parts of the country. Educators in different cities have felt 
for a decade or more that the traditional elementary school 
could not furnish adequately the educational opportunities 
and advantages to grades 7 and 8, that our complex social 
order was continuing to demand. Congestion in both the 
elementary and secondary schools in many cities had be- 
come an acute and a vexing and pressing problem for solu- 
tion. The Junior High School gave the desired relief in the 
removal of the 7th and 8th grades from the elementary 
school and of the 9th grade from the Senior High School. 
In order that the transition from the elementary to the 
secondary school might be made as easy and gradual as pos- 
sible, the need for an intermediate school, to which would be 
assigned peculiar functions, seemed to be an outstanding 
one. The mortality of the school population was greatest, 
too, in the “gap” which seemed to be a real unbridged gulf 
or chasm between the traditional elementary school of eight 
years and the senior high school of four. The greater free- 
dom which the student was given in the Senior High School, 
its organization, its curriculums, departmentalization, meth- 
ods of instruction—all were so different from the features of 
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the traditional elementary school, that it was difficult for a 
large majority of pupils to adjust and adapt themselves to 
this new and strange environment—an environment from 
which there was no escape except through voluntary or 
forced elimination. 

With the introduction of curricula different from the aca- 
demic or college preparatory in the Senior High Schools, has 
come an insistent demand for a better articulation and con- 
tinuity of effort and guidance at the point where the number 
of drop-outs was most pronounced. The remedy prescribed 
for the solution of this serious educational break-down was a 
reconstruction of the educational system by the adoption of 
this new administrative unit. The democratization of sec- 
ondary education by the inclusion of commercial, mechanic 
arts, industrial arts, home economics and trade courses on a 
par with the aristocratic and traditional academic curricu- 
lum, has popularized the high school offerings to such an 
extent that the student personnel increased 700 per cent in 
35 years while the population of the country increased but 
70 per cent. The traditional elementary school having 
grades 7 and 8 was identified by its conservative courses of 
study, formal methods of instruction and restricted oppor- 
tunities for pupils’ social contacts and experiences, as well 
as by its lack of differentiated curricula. It turned out, 
therefore, a product, if not maladjusted, often badly pre- 
pared for the divergent courses of the higher administrative 
unit. 

For the realization of the purposes for which the Junior 
High School was established prominent educators have indi- 
cated how this new institution should function in the attain- 
ment and accomplishment of these aims and purposes. They 
have, also, pointed out the features of organization that 
must be characteristic and peculiar to it. 

Aside from the reasons stated in the discussion given 
above for the wide adoption of the 6-3-3 year plan of organ- 
ization, we feel strongly that Briggs has stated succinctly 
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and clearly the five basic purposes and functions of the 
Junior High School. 

First Purpose—‘‘To continue, in so far as it may seem 
wise and possible, and in a gradually diminishing degree, 
common integrating education.” 

The segregation of pupils above grade 6 should not imply 
that integrating education should be abandoned or that ele- 
mentary education should cease at the end of six years. The 
integrating education may be different in kind from that of 
the traditiona! 7th and 8th grades. There may be provision 
for an enrichment of curriculums, for elimination of useless 
and undesirable subject-matter, for vocational and prevoca- 
tional programs, extra-curricular and social activities. 

The pupils must have a usable knowledge of the common 
branches of study and attain to a “sympathetic understand- 
ing of the social and civic structure of our democratic soci- 
ety.” This unifying of integrating education must continue 
through the three years of the Junior High School with 
“diminishing degree.” It will be replaced in part at the be- 
ginning or middle of the eighth grade by differentiated 
courses with special provision in vocational or prevocational 
training for a residuum of over-age pupils whose school life 
will terminate before the completion of the three years’ work 
of the Senior High School. 

Differentiated courses for different groups in the Senior 
High School will be elected to meet the varying needs, interests 
and capacities of the student personnel while the integrating 
education will be a by-product of the school. In the Junior High 
School, however, there must be a retention of the social unify- 
ing processes of the elementary school. The curriculum must, 
therefore, offer a large number of required subjects during the 
first three terms and an increasing number of electives or vari- 
ables during the last three terms. The required subjects give 
the unifying or integrating education while the elective sub- 
jects give opportunities for selecting divergent courses at the 
beginning of the 8A or 8B grades. The realization of the pur- 
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poses of the Junior High School is largely dependent upon 
an increasing number of elective subjects offered in differ- 
entiated curriculums at the beginning or middle of the eighth 
school year. These educational opportunities ought to result 
in a greater holding power of the school. The reduction of 
elimination ought to be brought to a minimum when differ- 
entiated courses are coupled with grade organizations ac- 
cording to ability groups, subject promotion and coaching or 
opportunity classes as a prevention of non-promotion. The 
mortality of the grades is, also, lessened by social integration 
of school activities, by an enriched program of studies suited 
to their varying capacities, interests and needs. Depart- 
mental instruction which should result in better teaching, 
better scholarship and reduction of subject failures, should 
also increase the holding power of the school. 

The ultimate aims of education, health, worthy home mem- 
bership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure and eth- 
ical character as well as a command of the fundamental 
processes, must be realized in a large measure through an in- 
tegrating education. 

Second Purpose—“To ascertain and reasonably to satisfy 
pupils’ important immediate and assured future needs.” 

The work offered should be in itself worth while and have 
a real value. Each year’s or term’s work should be a unit 
of accomplishment and have a definite present value regard- 
less of its relation to deferred values. Satisfying important 
immediate needs results in a peculiar motivation and stimu- 
lation of mental and motor activities. If immediate needs 
have been satisfied there is an indirect attainment of assured 
future needs. Deferred values and outcomes should be sub- 
ordinated to immediate values. 

Third Purpose—“To explore by means of material in it- 
self worth while, the interests, aptitudes and capacities of 
pupils.” 

The Junior High School gives opportunity for “try out” 
courses, opportunity to the pupil to find or discover his abil- 
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ities, talents, limitations, preferences, inclinations, interests 
and capacities. It ought to be one of the chief or basic func- 
tions of this new school unit to give each pupil an oppor- 
tunity to try out varied lines of interest and to give him a 
foretaste or preview of the educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead and within his grasp. In these ex- 
ploratory courses individual differences would be given full 
play so that the potentialities of the varying groups could be 
tested for aptitudes and capacities. The possibilities should 
also be revealed for careers toward a definite goal in the 
various vocations and “major fields of learning.” Those 
directing these courses should see to it that a right start in 
life is given to boys and girls at a time when their imma- 
turity results in their inability to assume the responsibility 
to arrive at independent decisions for life careers. 

Opportunities for exploration are accompanied by pro- 
visions for differentiated curriculums, flexible promotion, 
rapid advancement of bright pupils, opportunities for over- 
age pupils and for those of exceptional ability. 

Fourth Purpose—“To reveal to them by material other- 
wise justifiable, the possibilities in the major fields of learn- 
ing.” 

The student ought to have brought to his attention a sur- 
vey of the “major fields” of learning and be given a fund of 
information touching on vocational opportunities and educa- 
tional requirements necessary for a successful career in any 
one of them. There is to be systematic educational and 
vocational guidance, but the freedom of choice is always left 
with the pupil or his parents. There is to be no smacking 
of determinism in student guidance and counseling. The 
student’s choice should be an intelligent one. It should be 
the outcome of exploratory courses that have taken him 
through a wide range of vocational and educational experi- 
ence as well as the result of systematic educational guidance 
programs. Too often in the past it has been a capricious, 
blind and unguided choice. 
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Fifth Purpose—“To start each pupil on the career which 
as a result of the exploratory courses, he, his parents and the 
school are convinced is most likely to be of profit to him and 
to the State.” 

To stimulate and encourage his educational and vocational 
endeavor along the lines of his initial choice in a major field 
of learning or in some vocation is the fifth basic purpose 
of the Junior High School. 

The realization of the five outstanding basic functions and 
purposes enumerated in this discussion is probably the only 
justifiable and valid reason for the existence of this new ad- 
ministrative school unit in the American System of educa- 
tion. 


Two Poems by Very Young Children 
I, 
THE SPHINX. 
Far off in a distant land, 
Half-covered with drifting sand, 
Lies the sphinx. 
The sphinx is very wide and high, 
Its form stands out against the sky, 
And as it’s very proud you know, 
It deigns not to watch puny men below. 
And probably it is still there, 
Gradually crumbling from the wind and air, 
And if it crumbled away who would care? 
MorIeEL ARDATH (age 9). 


II. 
BEADS OF JADE. 
Beads of jade from foreign land; 
Green and blue: 
Like the waves, like the grass, 
For my lady fair. 
Little stories in her hair 
Of jade 
Carefully dressed by Maizy Maid. 
EveLYN FLEBBE (age 9). 
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Vitalizing Current Events Instruction 
REGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL, A. M., PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND 


SOCIAL SCIENCE, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


MMMM’ TOUGH the teaching of current events has be- 
= come established to the extent of finding a place 

i in nearly every curriculum from the intermedi- 
Per 


ice 


ate grades through the colleges, many people— 
educators as well as laymen—still look askance 
at its incorporation in the school program. 

Only the other day an administrator, in talking 
Smmmucm«% with me on the subject, classed current events 
as a decided “luxury,” a very nice thing to give the student 
if time permits, but not at all essential. A teacher who has 
perhaps allowed herself to grow too closely to her specialty— 
and hence ceased to grow—states that current events classes 
cannot be expected to appeal to every student and ought not 
to be required, because “not everybody is interested in poli- 
tics.” With such dissension in academic circles, the teacher 
of current events has some problems to face even before he 
reaches the classroom. 

Across the threshold, he meets another group. The stu- 
dents have “enough to do” without receiving this imposi- 
tion, even though it comes but once or twice a week. Where 
current events hold an individual place on the assignment 
sheet, this feeling is accentuated; where it occupies one of 
the history periods, the class attitude is usually that it doesn’t 
belong to the course. Students have no time for reading the 
newspapers, they allege, though not infrequently they may 
be found reading the theater advertisements, perusing the 
athletic pages, and doing the cross-word puzzles. Many of 
them come from homes in which little attention is given to 
the pressing problems of the moment—or even of the hour. 
They have at home none of the best current literature and 
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little opportunity for culture or finer grades of thought. 
With a limited background, they find the current events as- 
signments almost impossible of execution. In discourage- 
ment, they resort to the time-honored word of the student— 
“bluff.” 

As a teacher of current events, I am willing to grant that 
“not everybody is interested in politics.” That this is suffi- 
cient reason to condone negligence in attention to govern- 
ment affairs, I deny. The worthy citizen must cultivate an 
interest in his own government if he would fulfill his every 
obligation. Furthermore, politics is but a small phase of 
current events, properly considered. Yet, I fear, current 
events teachers are frequently to blame for the widespread 
acceptance of such a definition! Even to the neglect of some 
important political movements, the teacher of current events 
must indicate to the classes under his care the inclusiveness 
of the subject. Every field of human endeavor yields its 
daily or weekly or monthly or occasional crop of current 
events. These must be seized upon as opportunity presents, 
no matter where a preconceived program for the quarter or 
semester may be leading. 

I find that many times the current events teacher must 
play instructor to other members of his faculty as well as 
to the students. For this very reason, he will find it pos- 
sible to get much correlation with other subjects. Correla- 
tion with his own subjects he gets as a matter of course. 
To make the current events work effective, it must, I believe, 
permeate the whole curriculum. Have we ever considered 
that the stimuli for problem and project work are most fre- 
quently to be found through the medium of current events? 

References to matters of current interest in classes in 
modern European and recent American history are expected 
as a matter of course. Nothing need be said here save that 
the teacher of current events may find it desirable to men- 
tion to the history teachers certain points which they may 
have overlooked. In other history courses, some points of 
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contact will be found, especially in references to excavations 
or other researches frequently featured in the newspapers. 

The geography teacher may be asked to give some atten- 
tion to the location or description of places mentioned in the 
week’s news. Brief notices of this sort will not take much 
time from the regular work of the class and will serve in 
many instances as a review of facts or principles already 
mastered, affording at the same time a practical application. 
By this means, the student will discover on the one hand that 
what he has already learned in geography is really of some 
use to him, and on the other that other teachers are keep- 
ing in touch with what is going on in the world. 

The other social studies, and particularly sociology and 
economics, may take their point of departure from the ref- 
erences made to social and financial problems. 

The English department always finds opportunities to cor- 
relate. From the work in current events may be drawn end- 
less topics for oral and written compositions. The same pa- 
pers may be submitted to both teachers, if desired. Where 
the school is organized on a division system, and the same 
students form a class in current events and also a class in 
English, the oral reports given in one class may be continued 
in the other. Study of the words used—spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, definition—may be used profitably from time to time. 
The current events teacher may ask the English teacher to 
assist by paying attention to some of these matters. Any 
piece of printed matter is fair prey for grammatical analysis. 
Newspaper clippings or the weekly journal employed as the 
basis of the work in current events will undergo the opera- 
tion successfully. 

In the courses in science and in the foreign languages, 
further references may be made from time to time. New 
inventions, natural disturbances, expeditions and explora- 
tions furnish innumerable opportunities to show that things 
happen in the world. Honors to authors, new editions, the 
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discovery of old editions, as announced in the press, may be 
called to the attention of the students. 

To stretch a point, the mathematics classes may be asked 
occasionally to make computations based on statistics en- 
countered in the current events work. When athletic con- 
tests or statistics are recorded, the teachers of physical edu- 
cation may be asked to lend a hand in bringing home the 
point. The cartoons appearing in the editorial columns of 
the daily press may be utilized by teachers of drawing to stim- 
ulate like efforts and to give examples of simple delineation. 

Where courses in ethics and “life-problems” are given, 
many opportunities will arise for dissecting the news of the 
week with a view to drawing a moral or establishing prin- 
ciples of the right way of living. Classes in vocational guid- 
ance and orientation may likewise find a vitalizing influence 
in contemporary records. 

In the school assembly periods, reports may be given by 
students from time to time, and some of the best editorials 
may be read as an exercise or used as a text for remarks by 
the principal or other teachers. 

The codperation of the school librarian must be enlisted 
early in the game if the work in current events is to flourish. 
In the well equipped school library, with newspapers, maga- 
zines, and reference books at hand, the students of current 
events will find all that they need for getting at the heart of 
matters. If a vertical file is maintained for classifying and 
keeping valuable clippings which may be of use in the future, 
the student will come to appreciate even more the many uses 
of that once detested subject—current events. 
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Instrumentalism at its Best 


WALTER SCOTT MCNUTT, PH.D., FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. 


are, and ought to be, practical—that is, instru- 
= ments for reforming the world and making it 
Sum | bhetter place in which to live. All of this is 
valuable, is a national trait, and appeals to the American 
worship of big business and visibly practical results—a tend- 
ency that likes to pride itself on being practical-minded and 
distrustful of all forms of other-worldliness. Concisely 
speaking, it is a pragmatic evolution proclaimed by the 
preachers of the gospel of economic success. 

Pierce never indulged in any play of ideas for their own 
sake. For him intelligence was only an instrument to help 
in the serious business of practical life. James, on the other 
hand, is essentially religious in his interests. His attention 
is given to that type of education which makes things objects 
of love or worship—not merely useful instruments. Dewey, 
who did not have the rigid scientific training of James, but a 
broader liberal training, abandons all interest in the mystery 
of the Universe at large. Neither does he manifest a sense 
of the dark and unfathomable in the problem of being; nor 
is he conscious of the fact that the world of human conduct 
occupies only an infinitesimal niche of space and time. We 
also find that Dewey’s most distinguished disciples, Messrs. 
Bode and Addison Moore, are vindictive against a philosophy 
of life that can serve as a consolation or offer a wisely cul- 
tured resignation to certain evils which one cannot remove. 


Summum AK last part of the nineteenth century and the 
e = beginning of the twentieth century brought a 
5 T G new outlook in American thought. Pierce, 
= = James, and Dewey are the exponents of this 
—_— movement. They maintain that all of our ideas 
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It is this cash-value outlook on life that is rapidly developing 
into a rigid dogmatism, a tendency of which some instru- 
mentalists seem to be unconscious. 

Of late, this Deweyan outlook has taken on the form of an 
organized propaganda under the name of instrumentalism. 
Mr. Dewey, bent on becoming the national philosopher of 
America, has called about his instrumental method a number 
of devotees and they are managing his candidacy for the place 
with all the insight of the initiated. This tendency has de- 
veloped to such an extent of late that it is necessary for a 
young man seeking a remunerative professorship in many 
universities to be well versed in Dewey’s somewhat fragment- 
ary philosophic productions and to use in a parrot-like way 
the arguments, metaphors, and phrases coined by the master. 

This Deweyan attitude is nowhere better expressed than in 
“The New Republic,” Feb. 6, 1924. Mr. Dewey launches out 
in the same old game, the instrumental method. The reli- 
gious problem comes up on the front page, for Mr. Dewey 
takes an inventory of his religious experience, builds out of 
this experience a probable guess, and finally tests it out with 
the results of a general exposé and pronunciamento against 
organized Christianity. 

He laments the fact that the Fundamentalists, traditional- 
ists, have stolen a march on the Liberals, modernists, in the 
name they have selected, which assumes that the Liberals 
are dealing only with incidentals. After this citation, Mr. 
Dewey leaves off the worship of the instrumental method long 
enough to make a few scholastic remarks and give his final 
stroke to a dying religious liberalism in this graphic phrase- 
ology: “On the other hand, it is almost impossible to find 
from the side of the liberal a clear statement of just what 
method and criterion he holds to and is willing to see carried 
through to the end. He is identified with some church.” 
Therefore he must act with his church which is not possessed 
with any large amount of intelligence to say the least. 

But the thing of primary interest to Mr. Dewey seems to 
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be the “controversity which has tremendously caught the pop- 
ular imagination and aroused public interest—conceive re- 
ligion on the front page!—is likely to produce too much heat 
and smoke where light is needed.”” It is assumed that the in- 
strumental method gives this needed light, which is to be sub- 
stituted for religion. He also maintains that neither tradi- 
tionalism nor modernism has faced the issue as an intellectual 
question. And “until they have been reborn into the life of 
intelligence, they will not be aware that there is a steadily 
increasing number of persons who find security in methods 
of inquiry, of observation, experiment, of forming and fol- 
lowing working hypotheses.” 

Mr. Dewey’s bold attitude dismisses as irrelevant the find- 
ings of the recent International Congress of Philosophy at 
Naples. The neo-vitalism of Professor Driesch, of Leipzig— 
a theory which has been proved experimentally, and the “In- 
ner and the Spiritual Life” of Professor Brunschvieg, of 
Paris, Mr. Dewey would relegate to prejudice, fervor of 
emotion, mere opinion and irrelevant argument, all of which 
encourages the intolerant to fake their beliefs in the in- 
terests of their feelings and fancies. There may be spirits 
so exclusively instrumental that the pursuit of material facts 
absorb them altogether, but such express a poverty of re- 
sourcefulness. The characteristic of a creative mind is to put 
imagination to work, and passion into its ideas. The knowl- 
edge and worship of facts merely because they are facts can- 
not be the ultimate object of a complete philosophy. A lib- 
eral mind must live on its own terms and think in them; it 
is not inferior to what surrounds it. We believe that the 
leading ideas of pragmatism—flexibility, adaptation, and 
compromise are compatible with organized liberal religion; 
and we also believe that religion can be intelligently defined 
in pragmatic terminology. Christianity is a stimulus to 
autonomous and progressive living and we believe very pro- 
foundly in its practical value. Mr. Dewey seems to be trying 
to make a scientific religion out of his method for the instru- 
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mentalists in the place of trying to determine iow tic iec- 
ligious mind functions and the meaning of that function in 
associative life. 

Mr. Dewey goes on to point out that this tendency to wor- 
ship the instrumental method, even if only half-consciously, 
is the cause of the increased indifference of large numbers of 
persons to organized religion. And then he asks: “Just 
where does the modernist group in the church stand as to 
this particular fundamental?” It is just here that we need 
some clearing away of rubbish on the part of Mr. Dewey. 
Just what does our friend, the instrumentalist, mean when 
he uses the term method? A critical study of his produc- 
tions reveals three clear-cut methods. As a psychologist he 
was a Neo-Hegelian; as an educationalist, a Wm. James prag- 
matist; and as a philosopher, an instrumentalist—a wor- 
shiper of the scientific method for the method’s sake. 

There is some value in each of Mr. Dewey’s conceptions, 
but his strongest sphere seems to be that of an educational- 
ist, the field where he applied the philosophy of Wm. James 
to the solution of educational problems. In some of his 
latest productions one never knows just what he means in 
discarding God, denying all values of human life, and re- 
ducing all interests to method. After going through a vast 
number of his seemingly opposed sentences, and his after 
thoughts under the name of “An Added Note on the Prac- 
tical,”’” one is not sure that one has a synthesis. When this 
nebula is cleared away from Mr. Dewey’s_ philosophical 
method some of us are of the opinion that it will be nothing 
other than a specific endeavor to get phenomena under in- 
tellectual control, so that we can think of them economically 
and clearly in relation to the rest of our experience, and so 
that we can use them as a basis for secure prediction and 
effective action. If this be Dewey’s method what is strange 
about it? It is the common property of every thinker in 
practical life. Neither is there any incompatibility with this 
method and organized liberal religion. 
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sut method alone can never give all satisfactions to life. 
It cannot give the value of a keen esthetic joy; or the value 
of a thrill of a starry night; or the value of the pleasure of 
seeing trust and affection in the eyes of a friend; or the value 
of joy in the chirp of birds that announce another winter gone 
and the approach of spring; or the value in reverent wor- 
ship; or the value in an awed relation in finding ourselves 
a part of so sublime a process as cosmic evolution; or the 
value of feeling in our outlook on nature which is a satisfac- 
tion in itself; nor the value that comes by getting closer to 
nature through feeling reality rather than through method. 

A satisfying method in any system of training must take 
into consideration all values in progressive human living. 
Organized liberal religion is, at least, an attempt to meet 
this demand and when instrumentalism stretches its method 
enough to take account of these values there will be no excuse 
for proclaiming oneself on the outside looking in, or mourn- 
ing over religion being on the front page. Method must not 
forget that ultimately it must pay its debt to the society 
which makes it all possible. The passing moment has its 
value in education, but it is fatal, practically and theoretic- 
ally, to stay in it. As we see it, Deweyan instrumentalism is 
developing of late into the most vehement type of dogmatism 
in American life since witchcraft in New England, and it 
is defeating freedom of thought and educational progress 
in American life. It might be well for Mr. Dewey, who 
claims to be against all forms of dogma, to cease dogmatiz- 
ing, himself, if he desires to hold the continued respect and 
esteem of his fellow instrumentalists. 
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Mildred Ex. and Ex. Prime or Pre-School 
Guidance 


RUSSELL BURKHARD (GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 1925), BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HMMs TT DRED EX. was a trim, rosy little girl when 
she started out to school. Previously her 


& 


5 M = mother had filed an admission card giving the 
= = authorities her daughter’s superficial pedigree, 
—_— such as chronological age, parentage, national- 
= = ity, previous diseases, vaccination data, and 
= = perhaps an item or two more of similar import. 
eSernnnntnuiesuniimnnieeds 


Under the stress and strain of the opening days 
Mildred was mechanically and very unscientifically classified. 
She was placed in the first grade, which itself had no divi- 
sions. The girl’s card and her personal appearance were 
the guiding factors. Well, Mildred came and went with reg- 
ularity throughout the year. The teacher had catalogued 
her as an unresponsive and rather uninteresting child, yet 
passed her up into the second grade at premotion time. For 
another year Mildred came and went with average uniform- 
ity, still retaining her trim personal appearance. Her looks, 
however, belied her actions, which in class were becoming 
daily more unresponsive. Before long she had been labeled 
by her teachers as “stupid.” The girl was not recommended 
for promotion into the third grade, remaining another year 
in the second class. This repetition was more unfruitful 
than either of the previous periods. 

Finally Mildred’s parents were urged to have their daugh- 
ter’s mentality investigated. The unfortunate youngster was 
taken to a psychological clinic and given intelligence tests. 
The scores after careful checking gave her mental age as 
five; chronologically, it will be recalled, she was now nine. 
Of course Mildred was a case for individual attention. This 
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she received in such a manner that she is now on the road 
to a good social adjustment. But one shudders, more or less, 
to think of the girl’s possible mal-adjustment. The economic 
loss involved was considerable, not to mention the harmful 
reaction on Mildred. To reflect at this point is but to think 
of the countless numbers of boys and girls who are getting 
the same hasty, hit-or-miss classifications, and quite likely 
never being readjusted. Society is paying heavily in many, 
many ways. Why must we wait until the arbitrary period 
of so-called elementary education to do our sorting, to know 
the individual differences of these millions of little lives? 

Why is it that we have picked out the first grade and have 
said “At this point the State shall commence the education 
of its children’? Perhaps the home has been thought to be 
the guiding factor to that point.. Perhaps it is merely for 
administrative convenience. However, it is very evident that 
the home is having less influence than prevoiusly, and that 
often the environmental factor of home life is never achieved. 
If this is as it appears then society has a grave duty to 
perform. 

Let us give an eye to some of the authorities. G. H. Mirick 
in his book, “Progressive Education,” tells us that “the range 
of the elementary school is being clipped at the top by the 
junior high school, and extended at the bottom by the kinder- 
garten, and nursery school. The trend seems to be ever 
downward, so that it is quite conceivable society will organ- 
ize definitely to shape human life at its conception, as an 
extension of the maternity movement.” These views are not 
too radical to entertain. Surely the type of maternal educa- 
tion which tends to produce a physically and mentally strong 
offspring is one of the State’s best assets. Mirick continues, 
“The first year is the most important, one third of all mental 
development occurs in the first two years of life, and what- 
ever possibilities are in the germ cells for expression are 
shown by the fifth or sixth year.” One gathers from this 
the tremendous educative possibilities of the earlier years of 
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childhood and wonders why this period is beyond or outside 
of state control. ' 

Arnold Gesell in his book, ‘“‘The Pre-School Child,” is quoted 
as follows: “That in a future day the principle of compul- 
sory education (and health) may be equally extended to in- 
clude the kindergarten and the pre-kindergarten child is, at 
least, an interesting possibility. It is apparent even now 
that socialized if not compulsory ways should be found to 
improve the educational lot of certain types of handicapped 
children of pre-school age. ... We must develop methods 
of approach whereby the psychological and educational as- 
pects of hygiene may become associated with pediatric and 
public health activities in the pre-school field.... It is 
possible to graft a mental hygiene and an educative service 
upon existing arrangements.” 

In Dr. H. D. Chapin’s book, “Heredity and Child Culture,” 
Professor H. F. Osborn has written in a foreword concluding 
with “The nation that takes the best care of the birth of its 
children, that encourages the kinds of birth which will bring 
into the world the greatest amount of happiness and the 
least amount of suffering, and the nation that brings to the 
care of children after birth all the advantages of education 
in its broadest sense, is destined to survive and lead the world 
in the progress of the future.” 

James writes, “The first thing, then, for the teacher to 
understand is the native reactive tendencies—the impulses 
and instincts of childhood—so as to be able to substitute one 
for another and turn them on to artificial subjects.” 

Dewey observes, “All conduct springs ultimately and rad- 
ically out of native instincts and impulses. We must know 
what these ... are... in order to know what to appeal 
to, and what to build upon.” 

Miss Margaret Drummond of Edinburgh in her book, “The 
Dawn of Mind,” prefaces some remarks about nursery schools 
and concludes, “To teach little people as they ought to be 
taught—to preserve their spontaneity—is no easy task; but 
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if this task were well done it would make an incalculable 
difference to the work of the ordinary school, and in the end 
to the life of the nation.” 

There is abundant evidence that the significance of early 
childhood is recognized, particularly so from the days of 
Robert Owen, Pestalozzi, and Froebel to the efforts of pres- 
ent-day thinkers. And yet it is quite amazing how indiffer- 
ent society in general has been. The greater bulk of our 
population is somewhat aware of the appalling amount of 
mal-adjustment in our existent educational system. We are 
a bit inclined to shut one eye in looking over the so-called 
finished materials of our education. To be sure we are giv- 
ing way bit by bit to our antipathies of intelligence testing, 
and some of us are even willing to admit that they have 
contributed greatly to untangling the problems caused by 
failure to recognize individual differences. By and large, 
however, society has been too prone to remark, “Well, they 
look alike, dump them into the same bin.” 

The result has been the sad situation of trying to sort in 
our elementary grades, when it might have been done much 
more readily in the pre-school period. Every year over 
3,000,000 youngsters enter our public schools, equipped with 
no more salient information of themselves than had Mildred 
Ex. Each year approximately one fourth of the first graders 
are declared unfit for promotion. Almost no control is util- 
ized in school entrance. The children enter the mill, and the 
machinery is started to “Learn them.” Why not attempt to 
know more about our youth in their pre-school life if we 
must start immediately to teach them? Or better, why not 
slow up in these early grades and make a sincere effort to 
observe the physical and mental capacities and differences, 
rather than to endeavor to promote? To do this more effi- 
ciently the schools will be helped by making the social ad- 
justments in the nursery and kindergarten schools. This 
means that a tremendous amount of time, and energy, and, 
what to the public is even more important, money, is neces- 
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sary. The State could well support a program to provide for 
the scientific sorting of its children, especially if we in the 
United States can afford to spend over $1,000,000 on merely 
one item of luxury. The benefits of mental and physical hy- 
giene guidance should be available to the pre-school child and 
his parents. These psychological and health clinics should 
be in close codperation with the educational systems, furnish- 
ing them with the child’s physical status, his mental age, 
his possible aptitudes, and some character measurement, to- 
gether with an hereditary and developmental history. With 
this knowledge in hand the later school work would be greatly 
facilitated. 

My own conviction is that the State has a very real! re- 
sponsibility in the pre-school field. Perhaps for the present 
the objective might be realized better in the form of guid- 
ance. Later the child might be compelled to undergo peri- 
odic observation, a duty which may imply no unpleasantness 
in the least. Indeed the goal of better educational and social 
adjustment is not only a worthy, but a vital one. A happy 
trend is the increase of the kindergarten and nursery school 
movement, for it is here that the major part of the classifi- 
cation may be done, down in these observation laboratories. 
Within these confines a child’s behavior, his reaction to 
games, hand work, constructive tendency, and general abil- 
ity may be purposely studied with a view to fitting him 
better to the “book years” that follow. The moral, social, 
physical, and emotional traits can be really evaluated here. 

The late Dr. Fernald of the state hospital at Waverly, 
Massachusetts, gathered a wide range of information about 
the entering patients in order to obtain a satisfactory ad- 
justment for them. After securing their Intelligence Quo- 
tients he proceeded to get data from nine other fields, namely 
physical, family history, personal and developmental history, 
school progress, tests in school work by standard scales, prac- 
tical knowledge, economic efficiency, social reactions, and 
moral history. In this way the patient’s status was made 
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more scientific. Might it not be well to have some such sta- 
tistics of the children entering our public schools? Could 
the idea if carried into effect be any more costly than the 
present system? Pre-school guidance would appear to be 
an instrument capable of reducing the hit-or-miss measures 
now in effect. 

It may be of interest to note the trend of pre-school guid- 
ance in England. Here the nurseries have been placed under 
the control of the Ministry of Health, and the nursery schools 
under that of Education. There is a considerable amount 
of doubt as to where the limits of the one end and those of 
the other begin. We can well reflect, however, upon the 
English experiments in this level and profit by their very 
worthy efforts to build up a suitable administrative devise 
to control the mental and physical hygiene of the pre-school 
child. The British Education Act of 1918 “confers upon 
local authorities the power to supply, . .. nursery schools 
for children over two and under five years of age whose 
attendance at such a school is necessary or desirable for 
their healthy physical or mental development.” 

Here in the States the attempts at pre-school guidance 
are somewhat sketchy. The Ruggles Street Nursery School 
under the direction of Miss Elliot is attracting attention in 
Boston and elsewhere, likewise the school at Cambridge 
under Mrs. Jacob. Detroit is giving individual tests to kin- 
dergarten children to determine individual differences. A 
few other communities are giving the first graders the Binet 
scale or some other measuring instrument. And of course 
we have a slight variation in the Sheppard-Towner Act of 
1921. 

The wonder is that so few are doing what really is of such 
vital importance. It is reasonable to assume that when 
society does realize its solemn duty in this respect, it will 
put its shoulder to the wheel. Educators will then have as 
complete a developmental history of the child as it is pos- 
sible to obtain by going down lower and lower into the pre- 
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school life of the youngster. As the nursery schools expand 
so will the public focus its attention increasingly upon the 
very young children. Likewise it will then be a short step 
for the State to set up on the existing educational structure, 
or upon a new base, suitable clinics for the periodic super- 
vision of young people. These clinics can supply a fund of 
knowledge of extreme benefit to the home and school. The 
home wil! know better how to handle the countless misman- 
aged and misunderstood cases. If a boy or girl is of such a 
low I Q as to be quite feeble-minded surely the parents 
should have that knowledge in order to effect the proper 
adjustment of their offspring. The schools will benefit by 
a much more scientific classification of this vast army of 
beginners. Mortality will thereby tend to decrease and the 
general results will be no Utopian dream. 


* * * * * * x 


In 19—, at the tender age of two, Mildred Ex. Prime, a 
trim rosy little girl, was taken by her mother to the com- 
munity’s Developmental Clinic as required by the Board of. 
Education under the City statutes. A very able psychiatrist 
met them and under the most scientifically perfect conditions 
possible the little tot became interested in a game which was 
no more than a highly revised Binet measuring scale. Quite 
unknown to her, Mildred was mentally measured, though by 
no means was this final. Under the same play atmosphere 
she was given prognostic tests, followed by some very clever 
character measurements. During the course of this, the 
mother was giving the family history, and her child’s devel- 
opmental life to date. Having the time, Mildred fulfilled the 
remaining requirements by submitting to a thorough physi- 
cal examination. The results in each case were carefully tab- 
ulated, and throughout Mrs. Ex. Prime was instructed as to 
the proper guidance of her daughter. 

Shortly afterwards Mildred entered the community 
nursery school under the tutelage of very excellently trained 
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teachers. Here her physical, social, moral, and emotional re- 
actions were studied. Also Mrs. Ex. Prime had her day of 
service to give. As the days rotated she too appeared at the 
nursery school as an assistant, serving her apprenticeship, 
and getting an enlarged idea of the social obligations of her- 
self and daughter. At six years of age Mildred sought ad- 
mission to the grade school. Without hit or miss she was 
admitted and correctly classified. Her clinic examination 
over a period of four years and her developmental career in 
the nursery school and kindergarten were all available. And, 
what is more important, they were used to make Mildred’s 
adjustment a scientific, and, best of all, a happy one. 


Snowflakes 


Whirling, swirling, feathery snowflakes, 
Marvelous forms of crystal white, 
Fashioned in a way mysterious 
By a power that in its might 
Is beyond the ken of mortals— 
They who boast with loud acclaim 
Grand achievements, wondrous progress, 
In the onward march for fame. 


Whirling, swirling, feathery snowflakes, 
Countless numbers fill the air; 

Each a dainty, perfect pattern, 
Showing workmanship most rare; 

Just as though a fairy’s fingers 
Wrought so deftly the design 

From the vapory, fleecy cloudlets 
Sailing through the sky in line. 


Whirling, swirling, feathery snowflakes 
Leave cloud factories in the sky; 
Safely hidden, well protected 
From mankind’s inquiring eye. 
There’s no need of patents pending, 
For throughout unnumbered years 
Still to come,—your secret process 
Will be kept from mortal ears. 


EpitH M. SHANK. 
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The Rising Pathos of King Lear 


MRS. ELEANOR TAFT STONE, SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI. 


ee AT OS is a quality of distinguishing that 
presentation of life which awakens a sense of 

P pity; yet it is distinguishable from that sense 
TUUAUANATAA SEELEY 
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in this important aspect: those whom we pity 
we seek to relieve. There is usually some act 
of kindness we may discover to do for them, 
z = but in scenes of deepest pathos we have to wait 
Same: c% On the workings of unseen powers. We love 
the agony of pathos. It is fundamental in us to do so. It 
makes us kind to all mankind from Genesis to the present 
day. Knowledge of the pain of one hour of misery in some 
noble life is enough to stir most exquisite emotions of sym- 
pathy and tenderness. Therefore, it is proof of the single- 
ness and greatness of his art that Shakespeare is able to 
give us, in King Lear, the tremendous effect of the result of 
accumulated suffering and experiences by many noble char- 
acters. 

Gloster is vexed with the times(1) and credulous(2) be- 
yond the limits of a really strong-minded parent, yet not to 
be condemned outright. His great mistake is in being out- 
witted by an ambitious person, more intellectual than he. 
This circumstance was facilitated by the natural relation- 
ship between him and Edmund. Son of his own flesh; 
comely and agreeable(3), and by his confession as dear as 
the legitimate Edgar.(3). Since wise old Lear is not proof 
against the avaricious schemes of his shrewd daughters, is 
it so strange that the less discerning Gloster falls gullible 
and foolish? Evidence of his desire to repudiate the horri- 
ble idea of Edgar’s quiet is here, 

“To his father, that so tenderly and entirely loves him,’ (4) 
and in the fact that he blames the stars(5), the dispensers 
of fate, and the mainspring of unfathomable evils. He is 
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fundamentally good and true, for he voluntarily subjects 
himself to the sensed consequences of a vile and ungovern- 
able temper to spare his loved friend, Lear. Offering him- 
self, the sacrifice, he explains to Regan, 


“Because I would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes, nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs.’ (6) 


The later attempt to take his own life follows on disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment. He is a simple man in a particu- 
larly dark hour. He is a derelict by the command of Lear’s 
children, blind, helpless and remorseful. His prayer reveals 
weariness of life and compunction, 


“O you mighty Gods! 
This world I do renounce, and in your sights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off. 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 
My snuff and loathed part of nature should 
Burn itself out. If Edgar live, O bless him!” (7) 


From this on, we wait for Gloster’s final release from suffer- 
ing, and we know that it will soon be well with him. The 
beauty of his character had never been developed as it might 
have been. 


Edgar is not unlike his father. The unscrupulous Edmund 
describes him 


Whose nature is so far from doing harms 
That he suspects none.’ (8) 


His lack in intellectual endowment is obscured by a keen 
insight into the evolution of natural laws. As the degraded 
beggar he serves his friends in their extremities, under- 
standing their distresses and forgetting his own in those 
same offices. Deep philosophy flows from his soliloquy, 


“When we our betters see bearing our woes, 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes.” (9) 
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Far from being dispossessed of his composure by the sight 
of Gloster’s bleeding eye-sockets he laments reasonably, 
“World, world, O world! 

But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 

Life would not yield to age.” (10) 
Comforting the mourning and discourgement of his old 
father when the news comes of the capture of Lear and Cor- 
delia, he offers, 

“Men must endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither; 

Ripeness is all.’’(11) 
The wearied father assents, 

“And that’s true, too.” (12) 

One of Edgar’s finest moments is that in which he makes 
himself known to Edmund. They clear up the doubts and 
deceits, but Edgar makes no personal comment on the in- 
justice to him. There is no suggestion of malice in these 
words, 


“The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.” (13) 


Lear’s sorrows must have been greatly compensated in the 
loyalty of his friends, had he been able to appreciate their 
expressions of sympathy and free-willingness to serve. 
Kent’s intervention could have prevented the king’s mis-step 
had Lear known it. His professions are unselfish and genu- 
ine, 

“Royal Lear, 
Whom I have ever honour’d as my king, 
Lov’d as my father, as my master follow’d, 
As my great patron thought on in my prayers,’ (14) 


“My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage against thy enemies, nor fear to lose it, 
Thy safety being the motive.” (15) 
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In the disguise of a menial, serving and guarding his mas- 
ter’s interests, he finds opportunity to bind the unravelled 
ties of affection between Cordelia and her erring parent with 
secret messages to her of Lear’s state and circumstances; 
(14, 15) and he follows his lord into the storm. Tenderly 
and persuasively he leads him to shelter, 


“Alas, sir, are you here? Things that love night 
Love not such nights as these.” (16) 


Quickly appreciative of Lear’s maddened condition, he urges 
the necessity of the moment on the well-meaning, if stupid, 
Gloster with, 


“God my lord, soothe him; let him take the fellow.” (17) 


Finally, after he has brought the reunion of Cordelia and 
Lear to the eve of its fulfilment, she will have him name his 
reward. The simple phrasing of his answer is modest and 
restrained, 


“To be acknowledg’d, madam, is o’erpaid.” (18) 


Kent has a parallel in the fool, whose ministrations though 
aiffering in kind, are yet equivalent in substance. His whim- 
sicalities distract the harassed Lear’s attention from him- 
self, but are opportune and not inharmonious with the king’s 
mood. Urging his fop on Lear he banters as he soothes, 


“Would I had two coxcombs and two daughters!’ (19) 
“There take my coxcomb.”... 


Is there wisdom and prophecy in his improvised jingle? 


“That, sir, which serves and seeks for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the storm. 
But I will tarry; the fool will stay, 
And let the wise man fly. 
The knave turns fool that runs away; 
The fool no knave, perdy.” (20) 
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A fine sense of fitness of things directs him away from the 
scene when his usefulness is over. (21) 

Singularly different and most pathetically sweet is Cor- 
delia, the only lovely woman in the play. Her refinement is 
in strong contrast with all the other characters, excepting 
Lear, of whom she is the inalienable part. He cannot tear 
her out of his life, nor will she agree to it. Their separa- 
tion is due to difference in point of view. But of all, she 
knows the hypocrisy of her sisters. She scorns to be like 
them. Reverence, consistency, and truth are in her un- 
adorned statement, 


“Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me; I 
Return those duties back as are right fit, 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you.” (22) 


and fortitude of spirit with which she faces the renuncia- 
tion (voluntary for Lear and involuntary for her), and says, 
“I yet beseech your majesty,— 

For that I want that glib and oily art 

To speak and purpose not, since what I well intend 

I’ll do’t before I speak—that you make known 

It is no vicious blot, nor other foulness, 

No unchaste action, or dishonour’d step, 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour, 

But even for want of that which I am richer,— 

A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 

That I am glad I have not, though not to have it 

Hath lost me in your liking.” (23) 


From first to last, nothing mars her flawlessness. Her 
quiet determination sees right and justice prevail. Her 
direction brings France to Dover, and, eventually, Lear to 
her arms. There as she weeps like his “child Cordelia” (24), 
she finds the words “‘No cause, no cause!”(25) and in them, 
simple and unaffected as her life, the tired and troubled old 
sad king sees peace and truth and happiness. 
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Well he deserves it! One of-the noblemen of earth, too 
far removed from pettiness and morbidity to conceive s. 
misery and ingratitude at the hands of his loved ones, his 
generosity prompts him to give away his hearth and realm, 
with the 


“fast intent 
To shake ali cares and business from our age, 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburthen’d crawl toward death.” (26) 


Listening for profession, for the “love talk” of his children, 
so essential and natural a part of human nature, he makes 
them offerings of his most and best. His heart he lays in 
the hands of is dearest loved and when she seems to rend it 
and toss it aside, the recoil of his spirit disperses his sense 
and judgment. He is beside himself and makes a grave 
mistake which inevitably leads to grief ‘“‘too deep for words.” 
Thus do misfortunes gather on the poor king’s head. He 
does not cringe or complain; there is depth and power in 
his petition, 
“O heavens, 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if yourselves are old, 

Make it your cause; send down and take my part!’ (27) 


There is true majesty in the brave old man and he defies the 
elements, 


“Blow, winds, and crack your cheecks! rage! blow!” (28) 
“Spit, fire! Spout, rain!’ (29) 


His understanding pity addresses itself to others whose 


misfortune is also to lack protection from the tempest. 


“Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the petting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these?” (30) 
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Lear cannot shrink and sour; he bids his rising heart go 
down; he prays for sanity; with all his royal might he clings 
to the thin fabric of a worn-out life. 

There is supreme analogy in the scene of the storm in 
King Lear. The clash of natural elements in that wildest 
burst of fury and the conflict within the body of the man 
whose fine strong mind is crumbling, and whose warm, 
loving heart bleeds under the lashings of humiliations and 
base outrage. Alone on the moor, except for the shivering 
fool who 


“labours to outjest 
His heart-shook injuries.” (31) 


The wonder of it is, that life which is snuffed out like a 
candle can endure so long. Thus it is! and after great re- 
finement by deep remorse, consequent upon the fault of a 
too great devotion, we must love the frail, sweet king who 
humbly pleads, 


“Pray do not mock me. 
I am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward, not an hour more nor less, 
And, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind.” (32) 


Gloster, too, found the consummation that he thought his 
folly had foresworn him, and in that hour 


“his flow’d heart— 
Alack, too weak the conflict to support! — 
’Twixt two extremes of passion, joy, and grief, 
Burst smilingly.” (33) 


No other play shows so many clearly defined, admirable 
characters, and it is doubtful whether any other play is so 
majestically great as King Lear. The effects of external 
battles are visible and swift and shocking. The workings of 
inner strife are hidden, slow and sweeping. Generals plan 
campaigns in great wars, but God alone foresees the crusades 
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of the human heart. Times change! the world moves on- 
ward, but the unseen powers remain inscrutable. Lear and 
his retinue are but ourselves—great in much and small in 
much; strong and weak; wise and foolish; faithful and 
doubting; joyful and sorrowing; facing the inevitable will 
of the gods. 

Shakespeare’s distinction is his conception of humanity in 
its environment. 


“We that are young 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long.” (34) 


The numbers in parentheses pertain to the following ref- 
erences (Rolfe Edition) : 


4. Act I, oc. 2, 11 12. V, 2, 11. 24. IV, 7, 68. 
18-20. 13. V, 3, 171-172. 25. IV, 7, 76. 

a % 3, 272. 14. I, 1, 135-138. 26. I, 1, 32-35. 

3. I, 1, 8-20. 15. I. 1, 149-152. 27. II, 4, 186-190. 

4. 1, 3, 97. 16. III, 2, 37-38. 28. III, 2, 1. 

5. I, 2, 105. a7. 238,. 4, 274. 29. III, 2, 14. 

6. III, 7, 56-58. 18. IV, 7, 3. 30. III, 4, 28-32. 

7. IV, 6, 34-40. 19. I, 4, 106-110. 31. III, 1, 17-18. 

8. I, 3, 177-179. 20. II, 4, 75-82. 32. IV, 7, 59-61. 

9. III, 6, 102-104, 21. III, 6, 85. 33. V, 3, 298-301. 

10. IV, 1, 10-12. 22. I, 1, 90-93. 34. V, 3, 327-328. 

11. V, 2, 9-10. 23. I, 1, 218-228. 
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A Plea for Arithmetic 


C. H. CONDELL, B. A., LL.B., L. C. P., LEMOYNE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 


HAVE no hesitation in saying that a nation- 


. 
wide “revival” is even now imperatively nec- 
i essary to rescue from complete cegeneracy 
the time-honored and fundamental science of 
uuuarmemee Arithmetic. 

Not only has the actual content of the sub- 
| ject been miserably reduced within recent 
years, but the methods of presentation—or 
rather, lack of methods—are somewhat more than deplor- 
able. Furthermore, arithmetic as a subject of school in- 
struction is almost entirely confined to the elementary 
grades. In the high schools, where pupils have just begun to 
develop sufficient reasoning ability to grapple intelligently 
with the subject, it is either made an elective or wholly 
eliminated. And how many pupils will elect a subject—no 
matter how important—which involves considerable effort? 
As a result, we not infrequently meet with persons holding 
a degree from some standard university who find themselves 
unable to pass the simple arithmetic tests for employment as 

grade-school teachers. 

Information gathered from widely separated sources re- 
veals the fact that this slump in content is largely due to the 
recommendations of school superintendents who, either be- 
cause they have had little or no experience in applied mathe- 
matics or from pressure brought to bear upon them to make 
room for new-fangled, and mostly useless, studies have de- 
creed that nearly everything should be eliminated that does 
not more or less directly deal with dollars and cents. 

According to “The Supervision of Arithmetic,” by Jessup 
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and Coffman, the following quotation sets forth some of the 
things that have gone by the board :— 

“Summarizing, it should be said that the present tendency 
among superintendents is in favor of the elimination of 
questionable matter in the field of arithmetic. While as yet 
there is not perfect agreement as to just what all of this 
questionable subject-matter is, there is rather clear agree- 
ment in regard to certain subjects, such as apothecaries’ 
weight, troy weight, furlong, rood in square measure, dram, 
quarter in avoirdupois, foreign money, greatest common di- 
visor, least common multiple, compound proportion, com- 
pound and complex fractions, longitude and time, metric sys- 
tem, aliquot parts. Again, the attitude of the superintend- 
ents indicates a tendency to give increased attention to the 
following topics: addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion, fractions, percentage, interest, saving and loaning (ital- 
ics mine), banking, borrowing, building and loan associa- 
tions, investments, bonds and stocks, levying taxes, public 
expenditures, insurance, profit, public utilities.” 

There is no mistaking the cold, materialistic attitude of 
those who determine the trend of our present-day education. 
Nor can we ignore their utter lack of vision. Their “tend- 
ency” is to make mere automata of the youth—to enable 
them to add, subtract, multiply, and divide—in short to do 
those things that machines have been invented to do quite 
well. If emphasis were not to be placed on these operations, 
they would surely not have been specified; because it is axio- 
matic that most other arithmetical operations depend upon 
these. 

Why deny the ordinary citizen-to-be an acquaintance with 
troy weight and thereby qualify him as an easy prey for the 
jeweller? When foreign race horses come to America, the 
newspapers talk freely about furlongs; yet the all-wise super- 
intendents interdict the word to the mass of the people. Is 
a sick man’s malady aggravated because he knows the mean- 
ing of a dram or of an ounce? Why should a child not be 
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able to demonstrate that a pound of gold is lighter than a 


pound of feathers? In view of the fact that most high 
school pupils are obliged to learn Chemistry and Physics, in 
which sciences all calculations are now invariably done by 
the metric system, it would be interesting to learn why pupils 
should be debarred from taking with them a knowledge of 
this system as a prerequisite. The same applies to compound 
proportion; because the application of Boyle’s Law and of 
Charles’ Law, and much more, depend upon a thorough 
knowledge of proportion. It is the lack of this necessary 
arithmetical knowledge that accounts for the dislike of many 
pupils for Chemistry and Physics, and for the perfunctory 
manner in which many others pursue them. The students 
have to contend with two difficulties at once—the new ideas 
of the new subject-matter and the difficulties of the medium 
for handling these ideas, namely, the arithmetical processes, 
which should have been a part of their automatic equipment. 

But the trials of the science teacher do not outweigh those 
of the mathematics teacher as a consequence of these rulings 
of superintendents. Arithmetic may justly be regarded as 
a preparation in the concrete for the masterly manipulation 
of abstract quantities to be encountered in other forms of 
mathematics. Accordingly, arithmetical teaching should be 
of such a character that the student, upon approaching the 
study of algebra, does not feel ushered into an entirely 
strange world. Nevertheless, the pupil who approaches alge- 
braic fractions without being properly taught greatest com- 
mon divisor and least common multiple arithmetically is 
more likely to wind up by hating algebra. And should his 
later work be engineering, say, he becomes a cripple on the 
crutches of a book of formule. If ever he loses that book, 
he invariably loses his head. 

The usual excuse that these subjects are abstruse and for- 
eign to the experiences of children is frivolous. Any teacher 
who knows his business can readily construct problems of 
the most intimate interest to a class. For example: John’s 
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house is 28 feet long; William’s, 35 feet; and Tom’s, 42 feet. 
What is the longest rod that I could use to measure each 
house exactly? The answer is the G. C. D.—or H. C. F. if 
you prefer—of these numbers. Again: Three boys start to 
walk from a mark in the road. The first has a stride of 18 
inches; the second, 20 inches; the third, 24 inches. What 
is the least distance in which each would take an exact num- 
ber of steps? The L. C. M. of the numbers is the answer. 
Furthermore, the teacher who realizes the dependence of 
future work upon the work lower down would take care to 
teach these operations by factors, in preparation for the in- 
evitable algebraic method. The knowledge thus obtained 
should be applied to the addition and subtraction of frac- 
tions. And here it might be stated that knowing how to 
handle complex fractions is quite essential as preparatory to 
dealing with indices, surds, etc., all of which anticipates the 
actual operations to be encountered in every form of applied 
mathematics. 
Suppose, for example, we have to add 3/8 5/6, 4/9. 
This anticipatory work would be as follows:— 














3 5 4 8B 5 4 
(a) —+—+—=—_- +— 
8 6 9 2x4 2x38 3x3 
(3<9)+ (5«12)+ (4x8) 27+60+32 
i 2x3x3x4 aE 
119 47 
(c) = =1— 
72 72 Ans. 


In the restatement in line (a) the denominators are fac- 
torized. The L. C. M. in line (b) is then found by inspec- 
tion and kept in factors. Since we must have a number 
which contains 2.4; 2.3; and 3.3, the least such number is 
2.3.3.4, placing them in the ascending order of magnitude. 
Also, the multiplying factor for each numerator is found by 
excluding in turn the factors of each denominator from the 
L. C. M. Thus the whole work is done mentally and is at 
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the same time identical with the imperative algebraic form 
to be met with later. 

As to aliquot parts, it is an elementary fact that the inter- 
est on any sum of money in dollars for 6 days at 6% may be 
found by moving the decimal point three places to the left. 
Thus, the interest on $3690 would be $3.69. Two days are 
an aliquot part of six days, namely, 1/3. Therefore, the 
interest on the same sum for 2 days would be 1/3 of $3.69 
or $1.23. Is there any legitimate reason for prohibiting 
children from learning aliquot parts? 

Following the lead of the council of superintendents, pre- 
sumably, the writers on pedagogy are not slow to fall in 
line. They invent every sophistry to justify the degradation 
of this ancient and honorable art. And it is not clear 
whether the motive is unadulterated conviction or a desire 
for approval from the powers that be, upon whose nod de- 
pends the sale of textbooks. 

One such writer has this to say in extenuation of the 
offense: 

“The function of arithmetic is to enable people to handle 
numbers so that they may do those things which they like 
to do and which depend upon a knowledge of number for 
their accomplishment. The indirect functions are not of im- 
portance outside the subject.”’* 

It would need considerable space to make an adequate crit- 
ique of this doctrine and all that it implies. In brief, how- 
ever, such an arithmetical creed is, to say the least, pain- 
fully pathetic. According to this dogma, arithmetic for each 
individual is concerned only with those things that he hap- 
pens to like to do. By what miracle can one foretell that his 
job in life will be what he actually likes to do? This atti- 
tude is woefully inconsistent with the national slogan of pre- 
paredness. It is, in short, individualism run to seed—a sort 
of license with a quasi-official stamp for the pursuit of in- 
competence. It is the resulting cramped intellectual horizon 


*“Teaching the Common Branches,” Charters, page 286. 
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that gives rise to that overbearing conceit and bluff so fre- 
quently met with; because the consciousness of circumscrip- 
tion invariably awakens the inferiority complex, when one’s 
amour propre must run to the rescue—if even with a lie. 

Nor are the text-book writers any whit behind the peda- 
gogic. The market is flooded with tomes that might well 
have been written by precocious schoolboys—a circumstance 
which cannot but bring it to pass that in a generation the 
supposedly educated will have no adequate conception of 
what real arithmetic means. 

The uniform poverty of content has already been noticed. 
But the general weakness of method is literally appalling. 
As to form—which should be one of the outstanding values 
of any work on mathematics—where it is not solemnly con- 
spicuous by its absence, it is usually crudity personified. 

Much of this originates in a mistaken idea about decimals 
and much in the present-day hankering after novelty. No 
matter how absurd an idea may be, its proponent, like a 
child, is gratified—not necessarily satisfied—with the tem- 
porary puff and publicity that it yields. 

The idea is very much abroad that, because a decimal sys- 
tem of expressing the relationships of denominate quanti- 
ties—multiples and submultiples—in weights and measures 
is desirable, therefore, it is imperative to perform all arith- 
metical operations decimally. This accounts for the increas- 
ing neglect of common fractions. But a little reflection must 
make it clear that it is not natural to think in decimals. No 
child ever asks its parent for five-tenths of an apple. Nor 
does a broker quote his commission as one hundred and 
twenty-five thousandths per cent. 

As to the numeration of decimals, the prevailing practice 
is to read them as though they all actually had denominators 
of 10 or some power of 10. This is not only false but clumsy. 
Thus, .142857, the repetend of 1/7, would be read as “one 
hundred and forty-two thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven one-millionths,” nineteen distinct efforts of the voice 
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where eight such efforts would have been enough, in the 
form “point one, four, two, eight, five, seven.” 

Furthermore, it is not reading a decimal at all. It is 
mentally converting a decimal into a common fraction and 
then borrowing the numeration of the latter to express the 
former. Again, no advantage is to be gained; for no human 
being gets any clearer conception of the value of the frac- 
tion by expressing it in millionths. But, of course, it has a 
sort of new ring to the ear. Finally, since there are such 
things as recurring decimals, whose denominators are never 
10 or powers of 10, it would become necessary to have two 
modes of numeration for a single class of fractions, that is 
to say, for a single notation. 

It is this unfortunate idea that has given birth to such 
forms as .331/3 which is an arithmetical monstrosity, a 
hideous hybrid, to say nothing of its unspeakable clumsiness 
and inutility. It is a hybrid, being half decimal and half 
common fraction; it is clumsy, since its value is 1/3, and 
twice as many characters are needed to express it as a so- 
called decimal. Furthermore, if we must rely on common 
fractions to help us express our decimals, it is as well to 
abandon decimals altogether. The fault, of course, lies with 
a wrong conception, straining at which has vitiated both 
form and method in every phase of the subject. 

It is rather disconcerting, too, in this scientific age to find 
multiplication and division of decimals performed in a dis- 
tressingly unscientific manner. Of approximations—indis- 
pensable in every form of applied mathematics—this is about 
all we usually come across: whenever our calculation results 
in so many cents and half a cent or more, increase the num- 
ber of cents by one; otherwise, neglect the fraction! 

The orthodox multiplication doctrine is as follows: place 
the multiplier under the multiplicand—no matter how, just 
place it—and proceed as in simple multiplication. In the 
result, mark off a number of decimal places equal to the sum 
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of the number of such places in the multiplier and multi- 
plicand. 

Such a proceeding is sheer rule of thumb; for in none of 
the partial products could the local value of any digit be as- 
certained. The usual rebuttal to this objection is, “no mat- 
ter, we get what we want, anyhow.” This is about the same 
excuse that a bandit offers for a hold-up. Shall we use this 
noble subject to encourage mere expediency, or to help in- 
culcate punctiliousness? Of the two, which would contribute 
more to the making of a better world? 

But to return. Decimals can be multiplied quite easily to 
obtain accuracy, not alone in the final product but as well 
in every line of partial products, as the following example 
shows. 

The rule may be stated thus: place the digit in the units 
place of the multiplier under the last digit of the multipli- 
cand. Proceed as in simple multiplication, placing the first 
right-hand digit of each partial product immediately under 
that digit of the multiplier that produced it and the follow- 
ing digits in order to the left. The decimal point in each 
partial product will fall underneath the decimal point of the 
multiplicand. 


Example :—multiply 5.67 by 26.541. 





Process: 5.67 
26.541 

by 2 tens 113.4 

by 6 units 34.02 

by .5 2.835 

by .04 2268 

by .001 567 


150.48747 


Space forbids further examination of current delinquen- 
cies with regard to percentage, interest, stocks, mensuration, 
etc. It is to be hoped, however, that the few points here 
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noticed may arouse our teacher councils and other influen- 
tial agencies to help resuscitate arithmetic. 

Arithmetic is a great study. And it has values far more 
important than merely enabling people to do the things that 
they want todo. It may be so taught as to help prevent them 
from doing many naughty things that otherwise they might 
wish to do. Arithmetic may be so taught as to have high 
moral values. A good teacher may use it to create enthusi- 
asm and foster a healthy spirit of emulation. He can make 
abstract problems attractive and a means of developing per- 
sistence. It is true that the joy only of obtaining correct re- 
sults may generate the gambling spirit of winning at any 
price; this may easily be off-set by emphasizing the desire 
to seek for underlying principles and by extolling the satis- 
faction of accuracy to beget a love of truth. The former 
will manifest itself in almost every situation in life, just as 
the lawyer habitually seeks for facts; the latter is confess- 
edly a world need as rare as platinum in this day and time. 

Arithmetic should be compulsory in high schools. The 
arithmetical incompetence of pupils leaving these institu- 
tions, as shown when they enter any form of business, is not 
alone proverbial but also becomes incontrovertible evidence 
for the grumbling taxpayer, who does not see his money’s 
worth in the education tax. It would be a thousand times 
better for the average high school graduate to be a good 
arithmetician without any formal knowledge of algebra than 
to be—as most of them are—mere duffers at both. 
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Guidance in Education 
FRANCIS LEWIS CARDOZO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Till thou at last art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


mutunncsuinmiicss TTD ANCE” seems to be an objective, reserved 
for use and application, in a formal sense, in 


tote 


5 (; s junior high school life, but, in view of the 
z 2 assertion, here and there, that fairly predict- 
on able data as to the future character and pros- 
= = pect of success of the child are often discov- 
2 = ered as early as the fourth-grade age, and, that 


PMI adolescence, under helpful conditions, may be 
characterized by normalcy rather than catastrophe, it were 
well should a guide, counselor, and friend be found in the 
regular teacher, in the everyday educational procedures of 
the classroom, before and after as well as during the child’s 
course through this resegmentation of grades. Perhaps 
George Washington was a great man, because a great boy; 
perhaps Harriet Livermore became a troubled soul, “the 
vixen and the devotee,” because bereft of guidance in girl- 
hood days. 

Until theories take the form of fact, however, formal in- 
struction in guidance will doubtless be continued in that de- 
partment of the public schools, in which adolescents and pre- 
adolescents are most largely represented—the junior high 
school. This policy is reenforced by experimentation at this 
point mainly, at present, with various new educational pro- 
cedures, affecting students for weal or woe. The guidance 
pilot, supposedly, steers into a safe educational and voca- 
tional harbor, youthful and inexperienced passengers, who, 
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en route, cannot so well avoid the shoals of “‘variables” and 
“free electives”; recognizing health as vital, gives timely ad- 
vice toward making an extra-curricular program—a matter 
of increasing value in the opinion of many junior high school 
authorities—suitable to type and temperament; tactfully 
emphasizes desirable traits of character; develops a proper 
understanding of worthy use of leisure—‘“to be specific, aims 
to transform restless activity into purposeful energy, irre- 
sponsible gayety into joy in attainment, self-love into self- 
giving, and self-will into self-control.” 

According to a recent writer and her literary confrére, the 
plain outstanding fact, wrung out of a wealth of experience 
at a famous junior high school, is that guidance is by far the 
most important objective in junior high school service. By 
adequate emphasis upon the foregoing aspects, and wise 
make-up of the pupil’s individual educational program, with 
respect to recognition of elements of present and yet due 
attention to those of deferred values, the student should de- 
velop into proper knowledge, habits and attitudes, not only 
toward his own well-being, but toward that of others. 

It is, of course, expected as the student matures and nears 
the end of his school career, that, self-reliant and indepen- 
dent, he will become his own best guide, perhaps more often 
imagined than realized. How many of your adult friends 
exhibit “balanced” judgment in ordinary procedures; how 
many in emergencies? If it is in prospect that little men 
and little women are to set an example in these respects to 
those of larger size, what basis of hope in that direction is 
being at present constructed by the newly arrived? 

I am quite sure that the reflective see need, too frequently, 
in present-day exigencies, of invoking Divine Guidance, as 


a desperate recourse, for solution of problems, apparently be-. 


yond human handling. Is one yet able to grow optimistic 
over the decrease in religious sects and denominations; in 
tyranny of large over small nations; over prospect of per- 
manent peace; the end of graft; over lack of brotherhood, 
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the keystone of true religion? Occasionally one is encour- 
aged. An interested auditor, recently, in a Congregational 
Church, I was yet amazed at the recital of the familiar pray- 
ers of the Episcopal faith; not long since equally astonished 
in a Presbyterian Sunday School at hearing the Apostles’ 
creed; and, on still another occasion, at a Methodist Epworth 
League meeting, startled at the suggestion of the confes- 
sional in Protestant procedure. In the Boston Advertiser of 
July 19, 1925, may be found the picture of General Feng and 
his Chinese troops, singing the doxology and at Christian 
prayers (mirabile visu!); also General Feng’s explanation 
of the real cause of the present trouble in his country. One 
is struck with the poise and expert information of the man. 
If you can find presentation of the foreign side of the mat- 
ter, justifying their alleged actions, all of the foregoing data 
should be laid before the junior high school student—or 
senior high school student, for that matter—and, in so far 
as it appears necessary, they may be guided into making a 
just decision. If not in earlier, how in later life, can one be 
led into forming a dispassionate view of local or world is- 
sues? Did you ever stop to think how much trouble is caused 
in this vale of tears and fears by the tendency if not habit 
of jumping to conclusions, of generalizing from insufficient 
data? 

Many a life has failed for want of plan or purpose, more 
for lack of judgment. How vital, therefore, to lend guidance 
at the source of life, in the exercise and development of a 
faculty so rarely made wise use of. Not every one, however, 
is qualified to guide effectively, even though opportunity of- 
fer. After much stress and storm a young woman arrives 
at a sanitarium. Several days later the father calls to inter- 
view the physician-in-charge. Upon inquiry, he finds that 
his daughter has been discharged, and is living nearby under 
the fostering care of the latter’s wife. The physician, by 
way of explanation, observes, “Your daughter seems to have 
been the victim of peculiar circumstances. Intelligent man 
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though you are, let me start examining you with increasing 
frequency, and with mystery attaching to the process, and 
I’ll wager that, while perfectly well at first, as we count 
health, you will shortly develop the ‘disease-complex,’ and be 
in just as pitiable a condition as your daughter was, when 
she first arrived here. She was discharged within a few hours 
after her arrival, with the suggestion that she consult my 
wife, when the occasion warranted.” The wife, being called, 
briefly indicated that all the girl needed was a big sister, for 
she was confronted with no more problems than a girl of her 
age ordinarily had. Turn an adolescent girl, all but afflicted 
with too-abundant health, over to the guidance of a junior 
high school teacher, young and inexperienced, prudish and 
unsympathetic, and subsequent espionage, in one form or an- 
other, and tactless utterances will spoil a life. 

Without more “vividness of detail,” it will be conceded 
that one accomplishes most with children, when able to be- 
come himself a little child, for the time being, at least, in 
order to see through childhood’s eyes, and understand child- 
hood’s faults and foibles, a la Patri. Surely the following 
does not describe a teacher-type yet in schools. If so, what 
effect on open mouths will such a temperament have, as she 
sits at the classroom table, distributing mental pabulum? 


She sat among us, at the best, 

A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
Our homeliness of words and ways. 


Does wise guidance, or the lack of it, apply to Dalton-plan 
procedure? Students, handed a “contract,” composed of so 
many units of work to be completed in a specified time, pro- 
ceed in whatever direction “good” judgment suggests for 
their solution. By schematic arrangement, records of speed 
and sureness in acocmplishment are kept as a sufficient in- 
centive to the youthful in respect to quickness and excellence 
of performance. Supposedly, pride of accomplishment and 
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full realization of educational values on the part of the stu- 
dent, make teacher-supervision and the usual development 
lesson, preceding recitation within the classroom, unneces- 
sary, or of negligible value. I am merely presenting one of 
the striking distinguishing features of the aforesaid pro- 
cedure. Our concern is not how the plan is expected to work, 
but how does it actually work. Popularity may or may not 
attest merit. Is the following characterization overdrawn? 
“The freedom it accords to very young people is often their 
undoing. Home study is often discouraged. There is too 
much playing at work. They do not ‘dig in’ or lay adequate 
foundation. Much of the work has to be done over again in 
the tenth grade. More concentration—less dissipation—is 
needed. Too many young and inexperienced teachers.” 

I suspect vocational guidance is so frequently ineffective 
for two reasons: Those attempting to guide do not under- 
stand children; the procedure followed, under the guidance 
program, is neither scientific nor severely practical. I should 
regret becoming the father of a child quite so mature as 
those described in literature; a child of fifteen accredited 
with the prevision of a person of twenty-five. It would be 
unorthodox to emphasize the fact that there are some, that 
I have known, that did not “find” themselves until long years 
after the reputed age of discovery in the case of these theo- 
retical juveniles. Would it not be more scientific procedure 
to give the child a thorough practical tryout in numerous 
handicraft or business or technical lines, before allowing him 
to surmise what he can do best, and before forming an 
opinion—not a conviction—as to what specific direction he 
should take in such matters; then to contrive a codperative 
trial-employment arrangement with a firm of outstanding 
successful experience in the student’s suspected field? Even 
then, as he graduates, I would observe to him, albeit not dis- 
hearteningly, that neither he nor you, but Jehovah Jeirah, or 
the evolutionary process, dependent upon your point of view, 
will determine what his life’s vocation will be. The fact that 
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students, who leave before graduation and fail, as compared 
with those who complete the course and then succeed, are in 
the ratio of about one to twenty, should, however, be fixed 
in his inner consciousness, early upon his admission to the 
school. Moreover, as one of the means of driving this fact 
home, secure statistics to show what a sorry time the former 
have as they flit from job to job. 

Although of a larger and more general character, there 
are certain considerations respecting “Guidance in Educa- 
tion” that seem opposite. 

While acknowledging the major importance of the element 
usually composing a well-thought-out plan of educational 
guidance, I find myself wondering how large a place scholar- 
ship fills in the scheme, or if the word is shortly to become 
obsolete. Granted that the more serious aspect of develop- 
ment of the faculties has been met, is the teacher of French 
or the teacher of mathematics quite prepared, after a given 
period, to reply satisfactorily as to specific scholarship ac- 
complishments in the foregoing subjects? I recall, with the 
utmost distinctness, when a high school student, somewhat 
proud in my own conceit as to Latin composition and transla- 
tion, gazing with wonder at my father, who had picked up 
Virgil, and was reading and translating it with the utmost 
fluency. Whereupon I asked, “How many years has it been 
since you studied Latin?” “Thirty.” Looking in his library 
later and finding the following attestation in “The Germania 
of Tacitus,” presented as a prize in Latin, “Apud Coll. Glasg. 
imo die Maii, 1860,” I then and there became impressed with 
the culture value, at least, of what so frequently seems to 
have become a lost art, ripe scholarship. If the report be 
correct that colleges are considering a plan of dividing stu- 
dents into two classes, those seeking scholastic honors and 
distinctions, and those merely seeking graduation, the par- 
ental desire to have “college go through my son, not to have 
my son go through college,” will shortly become a far-distant 
cry. It may be that the achievement test serves a good pur- 
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pose, in noting whether knowledge has taken the form of 
learning. All interested in this phase of guidance, however, 
must surely hear the wail of the English teacher in some 
sections of some cities in this country, who says, “I teach 
the child how to talk today, and tomorrow, as the result of 
the bad English he has heard at home or elsewhere, it has 
been unlearned.” In the last analysis, having in mind the 
few hours within and the many without the classroom, hardly 
any plan of guidance, educational or otherwise, will abide in 
the life of the child, unless parent and teacher work, codper- 
atively, in spirit and truth, toward its effectual carrying out. 

While it is true and undoubtedly wise, that school officials 
should not make a practice of sailing out on uncharted 
seas, yet it must be remembered that the best way to instill 
in students as well as teachers such desirabie traits as Initi- 
ative, Resourcefulness, Self-Reliance, and Progressivness, 
among the items on rating sheets, is to personally exemplify 
such attributes. What availeth precept when example fail- 
eth? Poverty-stricken indeed is he who lacketh both! One 
cannot always get on another’s shoulders and boast his 
height. That teacher, stung by being publicly reproved by 
a superior official for a rating of “only fair” in the fore- 
going essentials, delivered a scathing indictment, when she 
quietly but promptly observed, ‘Perhaps it might have been 
higher had the supervision been other than ‘fair’ in those 
respects.” 

The chairman of the committee on education of a state 
legislature, upon receiving the school budget from the super- 
intendent of public schools, in which were requested large 
appropriations for new enterprises, advised the school offi- 
cial referred to, as follows: “. .. Perhaps without your 
knowledge, one of the members of this committee, a former 
educator of standing, has been making an investigation into 
certain conditions relating to admission to secondary schools. 
You will recall that, as a result of your personal presentation 
of the matter in arguments before this committee during the 
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last few years, this state is now second to none in varied 
opportunities for secondary education, that await incoming 
grade-school graduates. But I presided at a public meeting 
recently, where the member referred to made the following 
deliverance during a set speech, and until I am convinced as 
to the unsoundness of his contentions, I feel in duty-bound to 
support him. ‘When I was a boy there was but one order 
of high school in this state. Now we have the junior, busi- 
ness, technical, and academic high schools or departments, 
established because of representations that they were to meet 
the vital needs of pre-adolescents and adolescents; that is, we 
were convinced that such needs were pressingly important, 
and could be met only by the establishment of high schools of 
varied type and course.’ Turning to me, he asked, ‘To what 
extent are distinctive educational institutions, for whose cre- 
ation we are quasi-responsible, being helped or hindered in 
meeting their expressed objectives by the enrollment of stu- 
dents, possessing or lacking specific aptitudes? In short, are 
students in the academic, who ought to be in the business high 
school, and so following? But brief investigation has dis- 
closed the fact that in too many instances entrants are but 
poorly adapted to the specific lines of work confronting 
them. Until a plan is projected and well started toward con- 
summation, as to right procedure in this regard in the 
future, at least, I shall oppose any further appropriations 
for new educational enterprises in this state. Having thus 
delivered myself, it seems only fair that I should offer con- 
structive suggestion to meet the exigencies described. The 
proper officials, fortified with specific data as to students’ 
records in the grades, as disclosed on the students’ perma- 
nent record card, with written additional information from 
former teachers, in case of doubt, and somewhat governed, 
when possible, by wishes of parents, should realize that they 
bear a distinctly educational and not political relation to 
child and parent, being in a way educators of the community- 
at-large, and that the charges entrusted to their care should 
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be instructed—let us hope sooner, rather than later—to 
enter that high school, for which the evidence shows them to 
be best fitted. I admit there is a fair difference of opinion 
as to the wisest course to pursue should a child, congenitally 
unfit, present himself for admission to the academic depart- 
ment of a secondary school. Let us hope that the time will 
shortly arrive, when even this will no longer be an academic 
question.’ I shall be glad to have you make report, covering 
all aspects of the matter, so that the final action of this 
committee may be fair to all concerned.” In his reply the 
superintendent absolved himself from apparent inconsist- 
ency and responsibility by disclosing the fact that he had 
made repeated recommendations for the approval of the pol- 
icies under investigation, but without avail. A transcript of 
the public school record attested to this fact. 

I have attempted, in the several illustrations or cases of- 
fered, to indicate that the sort of guidance that endures in 
the manhood and womanhood of early youth requires talent 
to impart. It must be regarded, in fact, as a delicate process. 
It should be remembered in the human, as in the vegetable 
kingdom, there are some organizations of such peculiar con- 
struction that to neglect is to lose, to minister from afar is 
to thrive, but to touch is to kill. Has Thorndike this in mind, 
when he says, “It is true that for many teachers and stu- 
dents, it is wise to teach and learn as well as may be, leaving 
the results to faith and hope and even charity. Moreover, 
there are gifted personalities to whom scientific and busi- 
ness-like procedures are alien and even odious, and who 
should not be required to measure what they are doing or 
even, in the ordinary sense of the word, to know what they 
are doing. Their genius is better than efficiency.” 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The teacher’s “job” is one of the best and highest in the whole 
range of human undertakings. It calls for the greatest judgment, 
the clearest understanding, the most tireless patience and self-control 
of any work in which men and women engage; and when patiently 
and wisely done it is the most heartening, gratifying and rewarding 
of all activities in which we can expend our time and talents. 
Yet it is all too frequently taken up as a mere makeshift to gain 
a little income or tide over a period of time until we can get “some- 
thing better” to do. And a very large number of those who teach 
never think of such a thing as making it a life work. They frankly 
say, if questioned, that they have been driven to it because they 
needed money and had nothing else to do. It is a great pity that 
these statements should ever be true in relation to any teacher. But 
we believe they are true of a large number. Is there any remedy? 
Can anything be done to shield the profession from mere time- 
servers, who are teaching because they have nothing else to do? 

Modern pedagogy has greatly magnified the job of teaching. It is 
rapidly overcoming the tendency complained of in the above para- 
graph. Teachers are becoming more truly professional and more 
permanent. Vast strides upward and onward have been taken in the 
past ten years in the discovery of the great underlying principles 
upon which the profession must rest. We are feeling the challenge 
of the great and worth-while problems involved. Teaching is attain- 
ing the status of a real science. It is enlisting the strongest minds and 
challenging the noblest characters. Teaching is no longer delegated 
to those who can find nothing else to do. It is picking its leaders 
and offering them momentous opportunities. There is a worthy 
response to the modern challenge. Strong men and women are 
taking up the work with enthusiasm and there is a promise of the 
greatest results and rewards. 

Teaching, at its best, calls for a full recognition by the teacher 
of the three-fold nature and needs of every pupil who is to be taught. 
These are: (1) Physical, (2) Mental, and (3) Spiritual needs. 
Unfortunately, many teachers give little heed to the psychology of 
teaching. Hearing recitations is the most obvious, but, on the 
whole, the least significant and important function of teaching. A 
glib recitation may mean nothing at all, or it may mean much; and 
the teacher must know which it means. The pupil is, or should be, 
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the teacher’s sacred responsibility. The teacher is employed to 
develop, train and improve the physical, mental and spiritual pos- 
sibilities of the pupil. Whatever the teacher can do for him to 
improve his chances of being a credit to himself, his family, his coun- 
try and his God, that service should be rendered, that work should 
be done. Otherwise, the teacher fails to do his duty, the State is 
defrauded of something which it had the right to demand, and the 
child is handicapped for life. This tragedy is happening all about 
us daily. It is a catastrophy which is staggering to the imagination 
and which can never be accurately weighed or measured in its con- 
sequences. 

We are not seeking, in the above paragraphs, to discourage any 
prospective teacher from entering the profession. We are only try- 
ing to make evident to all that teaching is a profession which should 
not be entered upon lightly, and merely as a makeshift to get a little 
money in a respectable social employment,—with but little conscious- 
ness of its possibilities and responsibilities. There is no nobler pro- 
fession than that of the teacher. Jesus is called THe Great TEACHER, 
When he spoke, he awakened the minds and the souls of his hearers; 
and he ministered to their physical bodies, stimulated their thinking, 
and made them conscious of the beauty and power of a noble and 
unselfish life. Thus “magnetized,” they also went forth to bless 
and save the world. 

Taking this as the standard of our teaching, would we ever weary 
of it? W ould it ever get monotonous? Would we ever give it up 
merely to get into an easier and more financially remunerative job? 

Try the experiment for one month, of getting really at the heart 
and soul of your job, dear reader! Make your pupils feel that their 
physical, mental, and spiritual development into wholesome, able, 
noble manhood and womanhood, consecrated to unselfish service 
of God and humanity, is your highest aim and ambition, and you 
will put a new meaning into the words, “school teaching.” And a 
new atmosphere will pervade your classroom. Happily, we may say 
with confidence that there are many, many teachers doing this,— 
hither and yon. May their tribe increase! 


Dean Andrew F. West, Princeton University, at the 61st Convo- 
vation of the University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y., 
October 16th, 1925, said many encouraging words about the renais- 
sance of Latin as a part of the curriculum of American schools. 
We quote a single paragraph from his address, as follows: 

“During the World War, when aitention was widely and almost 
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exclusively given to practical studies in order to help win the war, 
the studies of purely educational character naturally suffered. In- 
deed, there were many who predicted that practical or vocational 
education would continue to displace the studies of general education 
for a long time to come. In such circumstances it would be natural, 
and indeed inevitable, that classical education would be one of the 
heaviest sufferers. But since the war there has been an increase of 
interest in both Latin and Greek in a great many of our colleges 
and in the secondary schools, and, to the surprise of many, there has 
been an immense increase in the enrolment of Latin pupils. Today 
there are at least one million boys and girls studying Latin in our 
secondary schools, a number slightly greater than the entire com- 
bined enrolment in all other foreign languages. Latin is now the 
standard foreign language in American school education. The num- 
ber of Greek pupils is deplorably small, but already indications appear 
that a revival of Greek in various schools and colleges is beginning. 
So much for the present situation. 

A great part of the improvement in the situation is undoubtedly 
due to the Classical Investigation which began in 1920. 


The American School Citizenship League announces a World Essay 
Contest for 1925-6, open to students of all countries. Two sets of 
prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are offered for the best 
essays on one of the following subjects: 1. “Methods of Promoting 
World Friendship through Education” (open to students in normal 
schools and teachers colleges); 2. “The Organization of the World 
for the Prevention of War” (open to seniors in secondary schools). 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars will be 
given for the three best essays in each set. The following are the 
United States judges: William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City; R. G. Jones, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Florence M. Hale, State Agent for 
Rural Education, Augusta, Maine; Edwin D. Starbuck, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City; William F. Geiger, Superintendent of 
Schools, Tacoma, Wash.; Miss Cornelia S. Adair, Junior High School, 
Richmond, Va,; H. V. Holloway, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Delaware; Vaughan MacCaughey, Editor Sierra 
Educational News; Miss Sally Freeman Dawes, High School, Quincy, 
Mass.; Frank T. Spaulding, Dept. of Education, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Conditions of the Contest——Each essay must be accompanied by 
a topical outline and a bibliography with brief notes on each book. 
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Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,00 words is sug- 
gested as desirable), and must be written, preferably in typewriting, 
on one side of paper 814x11 inches with a margin of at least 114 
inches. Manuscripts not easily legible will not be considered. The 
name of the writer must not appear on the essay, which should be 
accompanied by a letter giving the writer’s name, school, and home 
address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary, American 
School Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, Mass., 
not later than June 1, 1926. Essays should be mailed flat (not 
rolled). Each country participating in the contest, other than the 
United States, shall send the three best essays in each set (normal 
and secondary) to the Secretary of the League, these essays to be 
selected by judges appointed in each country. The United States 
judges will select, from these and from the essays written by pupils 
of the United States, those which, in their opinion, should receive 
the prizes. Students may write in their own language. The three 
best essays selected by the national judges must be translated into 
English when submitted to the United States judges. Information 
concerning literature on the essay subjects may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the League. Many teachers in the United States make 
the writing of the essays a part of the regular school work, and send 
to the League the best essay in the school. It is suggested that all 
schools adopt this plan. 


The new department of journalism at Boston University, starting 
its first year as a four-year degree course, has made a most successful 
beginning, according to university officials. Enrollment in the day 
division is fully as large as was desired this year, and the evening 
division registration apparently will exceed expectations in size, 
The course is the first and only degree course in journalism in New 
England, and officials of the university College of Business Adminis- 
tration, under jurisdiction of which the journalism department tech- 
nically comes, feel convinced that the immediate response to its 
establishment has proved its worth here. 

The degree of Bachelor of Journalism will be granted students 
who complete the requirements. The department is headed by Pro- 
fessor Harry B. Center, formerly of the Boston Post, who for the 
past ten years has taught journalism classes at Boston University. 
More than thirty students have entered the day division in journalism 
and the prospect is that nearly twice that number will enroll for 
evening classes. 
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Child Labor, California.—Five thousand children were engaged in 
agriculture in California when the latest report of the State Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (1923-24) was submitted, the bureau estimated. 
Census reports for 1920 showed only 1,832 California children work- 
ing in agriculture. The bureau found many children working in the 
cotton fields of Fresno County and the Imperial Valley. Amendment 
of State child-labor and school-attendance laws to protect these chil- 
dren is urged in the State report. 


Health Movies, New York.—The New York State Department of 
Health now has five short health films, which are loaned without 
charge within the State. The films are suitable for general use, and 
it is suggested that health workers have one included in the local 
theater programs each week. 


Crippled Children, North Carolina.—The income from a $500,000 
bequest to the North Carolina Orthopedic Hospital is to be used for 
the treatment of “poor and indigent” crippled children, according 
to the bulletin of the State Board of Charities and Public Welfare. 


Training Teachers of the Blind, Massachusetts—A course for 
teachers of blind and semi-sighted children and for workers with the 
adult blind is being offered this year for the first time as a regular 
part of the curriculum of the Graduate School of Education. 


New Director of Maternal and Infant Hygtene Division, U. 8. 
Children’s Bureau.—Dr. Blanche M. Haines has been appointed 
Director of the Division of Maternal and Infant Hygiene of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, and will have immediate direction of the 
National administration of the maternity and infancy act. Dr. 
Haines was director of the Michigan Bureau of Child Hygiene and 
Public Health for three years. 


Montana Saves Mothers and Babies.—Wower infant and maternal 
mortality rates for Montana are shown in a health review published 
lately by the Montana Department of Health. In 1923 the infant 
death rate was 71.8, and in 1924, 65.8. The maternal mortality 
rate dropped from 7.5 in 1923 to 7.0 in 1924, 
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Book Reviews 


ART IN HOME ECONOMICS. Compiled by Marion E. Clark and 
Others. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. $1.00 and postage. 


This is another suggestive and authoritative volume in a notable 
series on Home Economics, for which the University of Chicago has an 
enviable record and reputation. This volume is a Bibliography of Cos 
tume Design, History of Costume, Interior Decoration, History of Fur- 
niture, Architecture, Art Principles and Art Appreciation. As such it 
will be of real service to those who are furnishing homes, and to those 
who wish to read up on home furnishings, both antiques and up-to-the- 
minute styles. 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY. By Stuart A. Queen (Professor of Sociology) 
and Delbert M. Mann (Assistant Professor of the same subject) in the 
University of Kansas. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. $3.50. 

This is a book of 714 pages, treating sanely and positively a great 
variety of human problems that are personal and difficult, oftentimes, 
and of such a nature that those whose problems they are, would rather 
get their information from a book than from a friend or a lawyer, 
Part one emphasizes family troubles,—such as widowhood, divorce, de- 
sertion, old age, neglected children, etc.; Part two, wages, child labor, 
fatigue, industrial accidents, and other common problems; Part three 
emphasizes health problems. This book should be at hand in every 
household. It will be referred to as often as the dictionary; its coun- 
sels will avert many an otherwise dangerous and perhaps disastrous 
“family-jar.” From a merely monetary standpoint it may save its price 
many times over in giving pause to hasty action in “going to law” over 
matters which can better be privately adjusted “at home.” 


OUR FEDERAL REPUBLIC. By Harry Pratt Judson. The Macmillan 
Company. $3.00, 

This book will be welcomed by a large circle of readers, and will be 
adopted by many schools and colleges for class use. The author con- 
tends that the power of Congress has constantly grown larger and that 
the attacks on the Supreme Court are rapidly destroying the balance 
of power which the Constitution established between the national and 
state governments, and between the various branches of the Federal 
government. The argumentation is strong and vigorous, and the post- 
tions taken are hard to controvert. It is a book that challenges 
debate. 
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OCEANIA. A Supplementary Geography. By James Franklin Cham- 
berlain, Ed.B., A.M., and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, B.S., A.M. The 
Macmillan Company. 


This is a neat, well-illustrated little book of less than 200 pages. It 
takes the student or reader to the various islands of importance in 
different parts of the world, describes their products and peoples, shows 
the part they are playing in the game of human life, how they are 
reached, what is the present status of their civilization, etc., etc. They 
lie in the great oceans, along lines of human travel, or remote from the 
larger centers. The book, and its reading or study, fires the imagina- 
tion and creates a love for this branch of human exploration. The 
volume can be slipped into a fairly decent coat-pocket. It will appeal 
to most any “grown-up,” notwithstanding the fact that it is a grade 
school book. 


ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH. By James P. Bird, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, Carleton College. Doubleday, Page & Company, 1925, 
362 pages. $1.50. 


This volume presents a new and interesting viewpoint to the student 
of French, and it conducts him into the subject through a clear expo- 
sition of its essentials. The study of pronunciation is made through 
a gradual approach by easy stages, instead of by the usual overwhelm- 
ing variety of new sounds and rules. Throughout, the pupils’ stand- 
point, rather than the teacher's, is kept in mind, and the effort is 
made to conduct the study in such a way as to create interest and a 
real fondness for the language. 


THE SCIENCE OF BIOLOGY. An Introductory Study. By George 
G. Scott, Ph.D. T. Y. Crowell Company, publishers, New York, N. Y. 
Price $3.50. 


This handsome volume, full of illustrations that are very helpful to 
the student, covers the whole field in an intelligent way, giving the 
essentials of both plant life and animal life in a single volume, instead 
of two or more volumes, as has been the usual method. All life is one 
in essence, and this method of presenting the facts gives the reader a 
clear conception of this unity of nature in the field of life. Part 1 
treats of the cell; Part 2, of the biology of plants; Part 3, of animals; 
and Part 4, of such subjects as Comparative Anatomy, Histology, Em- 
bryology, Heredity, and Evolution. A _ fascinating subject, adequately 


treated for class use or for any intelligent reader. 
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HEALTH FOR EVERY DAY; and HEALTH IN HOME AND NEIGH- 

BORHOOD. Two separate volumes, by Maurice A. Bigelow, Ph.D. and 
Jean Broadhurst, Ph.D. Silver, Burdett and Company. 


These two volumes, attractively bound and illustrated, furnish the 
student or reader with the essential principles and facts that should 
be known and kept in mind by everybody,—for the good of the indi- 
vidual and the community. Health for Every Day is mainly on personal 
health; the other volume is directed to the point of view of homes, 
schools and neighborhood. In both volumes something more and larger 
than mere physical health is held constantly in view; the mental and 
spiritual relations of bodily health are kept in mind, and it is shown 
how physical health affects the home, the school, the town or city, the 
state, and the nation. We have but two criticisms, and those are inci- 
dental rather than fundamental,—and users of the book will be divided 
in opinion about them. The first is, the over-impression likely to be 
made on the child’s mind by the pictures on pages 30 and 31 of the first 
volume. These show the results of carelessness in crossing the street, 
and in going down flights of stairs or steps. The insensible bodies of 
a boy in the first, and a little girl in the second picture, are too 
vivid for impressionable young children. They will “hate” these pic- 
tures. Many will be affected to tears by them,—and nervous strain will 
obliterate thoughtfulness of the lessons intended to be conveyed. They 
can safely be told of such accidents and reasoned with about them; but 
such conversations should appeal mainly to the intelligence and the will, 
rather than to the emotions. Constructive, rather than destructive 
teaching, is fundamentally and permanently effective. 

The other criticism is, that in the page about swimming only the 
“don’ts” are emphasized. Negative advice to children seldom gets any- 
where. The very best preventive measure for drowning risks is learning 
to swim. Every child should learn. The immense majority of drowning 
accidents are the results of just such “don’ts” as are found in the first 
of these volumes. 


We have received for review the following: 


THE CONSTITUTION AT A GLANCE. By Henry B. Hazard, LL.B. 
and Margaret D. Moore, B.S., M.A. Published by Henry B. Hazard, Lock 
Box 1919, Washington, D. C. Price 75 cents. In folder form, within 
paper covers, 


Also, FRENCH’S CATALOGUE OF PLAYS. Samuel French, Ince., 
25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION AS THE PSYCHOLOGIST SEES IT. By W. B. Pillsbury, 
Professor and Director of the Psychological Laboratory in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The Macmillan Company. 

This book gives a valuable summary of the main points where modern 
psychology touches the work of the teacher. It is written from the 
psychological standpoint. But the author has been for many years a 
teacher, and is therefore able to present the facts of science as they 
affect the daily work of teaching. It shows “what we should expect the 
process of education to do for the child.” There is a splendid chapter 
on “the art of study”; another on “attention in education”; another on 
“tests of accomplishment in school subjects.” A most helpful volume, 
for quiet reading and reflection, for any parent or teacher! 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE DIFFUSION OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By William S. Learned. New York. Harcourt Brace 
and Company. The Public Library has taken numerous and sturdy 
strides in America, in the past few years, and is one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest of promotive influences of modern civilization. The 
Church, the Press, the School, the Library,—these are the four strong 
pillars of the Nation. There is a lot of information and suggestion 
about the last of these, in this volume. 


WHO’S WHO IN SOUTH DAKOTA. By O. W. Coursey. Educator 
Supply Company, Mitchell, South Dakota. After all, nothing is more 
interesting to the majority of people than the human experiences and 
the personal careers of their neighbors and friends. This volume pre- 
sents a series of lives and achievements of prominent people in Mitchell. 
While chiefly for “home consumption,” the biographies are suggestive 
and stimulating to any one. 


JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction and Notes and Questions for 
Review. By F. A. Purcell, D.D. and L. M. Somers, M.A. Scott, Foresman 
and Company. An admirable text for class use. An elaborate Intro- 
duction gives information and suggestions that will make the pupil 
intelligently interested in the study of Shakespeare, and his English 
work, in the high school and college. 


STATISTICAL METHOD IN EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT. By 
Arthur S. Otis, Ph.D. The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. An 
authoritative volume, setting forth in an understandable way the more 
simple and useful methods of interpretation of intelligence in the citi- 
zens of the future, in the schools of our country, or the soldiers of our 
armies, or the employees in our mercantile enterprises. Such tests 
are more and more in demand. Such books as this one have a real field 
of usefulness. 





